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Three Books Everyday 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 


Elementary Lessons in Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Everyday English Composition 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 


HIS book continues, for the higher grades, the work begun in the author's 
“Elementary Lessons in Everyday English.” Here, as in the earlier book, the 
Project Method is applied to the teaching of English with the brilliant and 


practical effectiveness that distinguishes Miss Bolenius’ work in English teaching 
and in textbook making. 


In “Advanced Lessons in Everyday English,” as in the other two books, emphasis 
is laid upon thought-getting, upon the organization of ideas, and upon repeated, well- 
motivated practice in the minimum essentials of good English. 


Through its fresh, vital-spirit and its well-constructed teaching plan this book 
makes correct language habits automatic; it develops the pupils thinking power and 


gives him richer backgrounds of life; and it leads him to enjoy his work by center- 
ing it in the doing of real things—projects. 


| Some of the distinctive features of this book are: 


1. Seasonal exercises for classes beginning | 5. Optional assignments which 


recognize 
either in the fall or in February. 


the varying abilities of pupils. 

2. Brief lessons making the work definite | 6. Half-year ‘summaries which review the 
and providing for thorough assimilation work and bind together the units of 
of each step. thought. 


3. Attractive pictures, with fresh, unusual 7. 


Careful organization ofthe work. A for- 
studies based on them. 


mal talk, a letter, a written composition, 


4. New-fashioned ways and means of teach- and a pronunciation exercise are provided 
ing the old-fashioned rudiments of gram- for each week during the year. 
mar necessary in correct speaking and 8. Americanism stressed through projects 


writing. (The new terminology is used.) which teach loyalty to American ideals. 


| cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Write for our Clubbing Plan 


Let us suggest to you how your school children 
can be neater and more attractively dressed for 
class and gym work. Let us tell you how you 
and your pupils can save considerable money. 


Paul Jones Middies 


are the original quality middies—fashioned 
exactly from those worn by the midshipmen at 
the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
They are carefully tailored, with workmanship 
and color guaranteed. 

Write now for style book 

and full details for 
Clubbing Plan. 


Also 
Paul Jones Middy Dresses, 
Skirts and Bloomers. 


L 
eioncawt| Morris & Company, Inc. 


Dept. 103, Baltimore, Md: 


Look for This Label 


cAnother Important Announcement 
of a New Test Material 


HENMON FRENCH TESTS 


By V. A. C. Henmon 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
Director of the School of Edugation 

University of Wisconsin. 

Scientifically constructed standard tests, based on 
reliable norms, made after many years’ investi- 
gation. The three different tests are of the same 
grade of difficulty, so any one can be used first. 
The tests can be given at any time to students in 
any one of the four years of French, and will 
Serve as the best method for grading attainment. 
Each test has a vocabulary and a sentence exam- 
ination; both can be given in twenty minutes. 


The tests, which are each two pages in extent, 
are put up in packages of 25 tests, including 
Directions for Administering and Scoring (with 
standard scores) and two Class Records. 


Test 1. Price per package 50 vents net. 
Test 2. Price per package 50 cents net. 
Test 3. Price per package 50 cents net, 
Test 4. Price per package 50 cents net. 


Specimen Set. 4 envelope containing 1 of each of the four tests, 
Directions, and Class Record, Price 10 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York —2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Books that Secure Results 


DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


KENDALL’S FOURTH READER 


A new book in this attractive series. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 


D. C. HEATH ©& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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BEST USE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT’S TIME 


BY JAMES VAN SICKLE 


. Superintendent City Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


One who has been in the superintendency for 
thirty years may be pardoned for viewing this 
question in the light of his own experience. This 
experience may not be paralleled by that of any 
here. I should hope that some parts of it might 
not be, yet I call it all so salutary that I would 
not wipe any of it from the slate if I could. One- 
third of that experience was had in a small city; 
one-third in a large city; and the last third is in a 
city of medium size. 

A superintendent does his hardest work in his 
first or smallest assignment. Suppose you are in 
a growing community with forty teachers, this 
number increasing to eighty during your stay. 
You begin with little assistance aside from prin- 
cipals of your few small schools. Perhaps you 
have not even a clerk at first. You share the 
time of a supervisor of music and perhaps a sup- 
ervisor of drawing with a _ neighboring com- 
munity. You are clerk of the school board; you 
direct repairs and upkeep of school buildings and 
supervise the janitors. You are a good teacher 
and are believed to have executive ability, but 
‘you are not yet an expert supervisor. You are 
simply in an environment in which you can be- 
come an expert if you choose to take the pains, 
but you will have to work for it, and work hard. 

Indeed, as I look back at the beginnings so 
many of us have made, they seem the hardest 
part of the struggle. The experience gained in 
the endless variety of duties which we personally 
looked after, including all the details, both of 
business and education, made the larger respon- 
sibility that came later seem light in comparison. 

We held general teachers’ meetings for inspir- 
ation and mass enthusiasm; we held grade meet- 
ings in order to keep in close touch with the 
classroom teacher and secure her reaction on the 
course of study which was never made but al- 
ways in the making. We visited classrooms in 
order to understand and demonstrate throughout 
our schools the good methods we found in use 
here and there by a genius among the teachers: 
we learned to win the new member of the board 
who came into office with the idea that he must 
work some sort of change or reform. As years 
select textbooks and to be 

fal g force in the small school system. 
Phe is interesting to an old-timer like myself to 
é : school supervision 


written by men eminent in that field when I was 
a beginner. 

Aaron Gove thinks large cities like New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, and half a 
dozen others, present peculiar problems which 
are not met in cities of a hundred .thousand in- 
habitants—the Denver of his day. He stands 
for educational leadership on the part of the 
superintendent in the city of medium size to 
which he limits his discussion, as do Hinsdale, 
Balliet, Tarbell, Greenwood, and the others. He 
was a rare exponent of his view. To be a prin- 
cipal of a school in his jurisdiction was a liberal 
education in school management in every detail 
if one kept alive and awake. 

Mr. Hinsdale exempts the superintendent of the 
large city school system from educational as dis- 
tinct from business leadership. He says: “In 
the large cities the superintendent will as a rule 
more and more tend to machinery and admin- 
istration; he will be less known in the forum of 
educational thought tnan he is at present—which 
is certainly saying a great deal.” Though not 
said this is implied in Mr. Gove’s discussion. 

I cannot agree with either of these eminent 
men of this past age in the thésis that in the large 
city mechanism must be stressed by the super- 
intendent to the neglect of educational leader- 
ship. It may ‘have been necessary in the past, 
but not now. We shall not excuse Ballou of 
Washington, West of Baltimore, and Broome of 
Philadelphia, if they degenerate into mere ad- 
ministrators. In these days when trained 
helpers are to be had, the superintendent in the 
big city can if he will find time to exercise the 
educational initiative and the leadership which 
won him his election. ~ 

He need not do what Dr. Balliet found neces- 
sary thirty years ago, namely, devote his energies 
personally to the training of his teachers, to be 
actually a lecturer on the philosophy of educa- 
tion and conduct courses in method. This must 
be done now as then, but not necessarily by the 
superintendent. He,, like Mr. Carnegie, can 
probably select persons who excel him in this 
particular ability. We are not all Balliets. He 
made his city so famous that teachers were will- 
ing to accept for two or three years lowered sal- 
aries in order to get the opportunity to teach 
under his guidance. 

The after training of teachers is important and 
it must be done. The normal school merely 
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begins the task. It must be finished in contact 
with the daily work of the schools. The super- 
intendent can set influences at work which will 
put modern methods into the most hide-bound 
school. 

The salary schedule and the summer school 
furnish one answer. ‘These instrumentalities 
were not at hand thirty years ago. Now the 
salary schedule that does not recognize profes- 
sional attainment and reward is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past. To get a salary schedule 
of this kind approved by his teachers and 
adopted by his board and made secure by wise 
administration is one of the ways in which the 
superintendent can make best use of his time. 

First in importance, of course, is the selection of 
teachers. This should be his exclusive privilege. 
That boards of education are not in a position to 
undertake this most highly professional duty 
needs no argument. Time is spent to great 
advantage in visiting applicants in their own 
schoolrooms before employment. The superin- 
tendent cannot and need not do all this visiting 
himself. Even for a city of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants it would take too large a frac- 
tion of his time. He must delegate much of this 
work to assistants or principals; in fact the suc- 
cess of his work as a whole will depend upon his 
ability to delegate responsibility. He will refrain 
from doing many things that others can do as 
well, perhaps better. 

His task is to assign duties and keep hands off, 
yet know what is being done. He must serve as 
the acting head of a great and intricate business; 
he must serve.as a clearing house for all requests, 
sane or insane, pressed by supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and the public. He must sift the 
“likely” requests and present them to the board 
clearly and convincingly. He must keep the 
school board informed regarding his policies 
and plans, and also with regard to the prog- 
Tess and success or failure of such plans 
and policies. He must’ educate a con- 
Stantly changing board, a task that is likely to 
call for all the skill and tact he _ pos- 
sesses. He must hold himself in readiness to 
supply any member of the board or the city gov- 
ernment, on short notice, with such information 
as may be desire. He must often interpret the 
board’ to the teaching force, and the teaching 
force to the board. He must act as a buffer be- 
tween the public and the teaching force. He 
must serve as a court of appeal in cases of dis- 
cipline. He must keep things smooth in his 
field. 

To perform these duties with skill calls for an 
imtimate knowledge of educational theory and 
practice and of progress in other school systems. 
These duties are the same in kind whether the 
<ity is small or large. 

He should not allow himself to be so en- 
grossed in detail that he fails to visualize the big 
problems. He should give himself time for 


thought, for reading and reflection; he needs 
food for his own professional life. It is death to 
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the schools to have a tired out superintendent. 

Whiat are his resources for help? He can look 
to our present day teachers’ colleges for expert 
assistance in every field. He can look to his de- 
partment of reference and research to handle the 
matters of detail which in the past was the su- 
perintendent’s nightmare. Seldom need he per- 
sonally respond to questionnaires. These are 
often important, and each city should co-operate. 
This is one of the thousand things the depart- 
ment of reference ‘handles that used to fall to the 
lot of the superintendent as the only person 
who knew the facts. 

The superintendent wants to improve the 
quality of the work done in the intermediate 
grades, let us say. The teachers’ colleges will 
furnish the competent grade supervisor to show 
by example just what is desired and how it may 
be brought about. The superintendent might 
order it done, but with little effect. The grade 
supervisor stays on the job and sees it through. 

But how about the old-time traditional school 
with its stand-pat principal who owned the school 
long before the superintendent arrived on the 
scene? I advise superintendents to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to conduct a survey, or 
at least to*aid in one. Through this experience 
they will get a view of situations that will stir the: 
imagination and suggest problems. For in- 
stance, in a survey in 2 city that shall be name- 
less, the surveyor had this frank conversation 
with a principal of the stand-pat type: 

“Mr. X is a very fine man. He has been here 
quite a number of years and has tried to accom- 
plish some things that he though worth while. 
So far as my district goes, I know far more what 
the children need and what my people need than 
Mr. X does. He has treated me courteously and 
we are on friendly terms, but these schools are 
just exactly what they would be if Mr. X had not 
been here. xX have lived in this community 
twenty years. During that time the population 
has almost entirely changed; foreigners have 
taken the place of the native population, and I 
am the confidant and advisor of almost every one- 
of the parents of my children in times of diffi- 
culty. They even bring me their money to keep- 
for them. I know very much more than any su-. 
perintendent or supervisor what these children. 
need, and I am going to see that they get it so. 
far as I can. I was here long before Mr. X 
came and I shall probably see others come and’ 
go. I shall be right here if I live. My position: 
is stronger than that of any superintendent that 
can come into this city or of any school board’ 
member who can be elected.” The teachers in- 
this school for the most part reflected the atti- 
tude of the principal. It was a traditional school. 

Now how can modern ideas be put into such a 
school? Impossible, do you say? Certainly 
not! You have perhaps taught a class of 
teachers in a summer school. If not, I- would ° 
certainly advise it as an enlarging experience. 
There is no surer antidote to the tendency to: 
degenerate into a mere administrator than to ex- - 
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se one’s self to the cross fire of a real seminar. 

But what is the bearing of this upon the prob- 
Jem of our fossilized school with its stand-pat 
principal? We do not flatter ourselves when 
before a class of teachers, would-be supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents in the university 
summer session that the opportunity to drink in 
our words of wisdom is the chief and only motive 
of the men and women there. By no means! 
Doubtless their motives are mixed, but, at any 
rate, they are there for credits toward profes- 
sional advancement. Their selfish and personal 
aim, though, benefits the school to which they 
return. If they have received anything which is 
of service to the present generation, it has a cer- 
tain market value which affects income. The 
salary schedule, based on the securing of profes- 
sional credits will be effective among the teachers 
even in our traditional school, whereas the su- 
perintendent without this leverage might talk 
till doomsday without affecting the situation in 
the least. If it pays to be progressive, we shall 
get progress; if it does not pay in better incomes, 
why wear one’s self out? Better do things in the 
old easy way. This is not highly ideal, I freely 
admit, but in instances like this it brings results 
which tell in the happmess and progress of the 
children whose interests after all are paramount. 

Of all the developments of the past two de- 
cades intended to improve public education, I am 
inclined to place first the scientific training avail- 
able for men who are entering the superintend- 


ency. So widespread is the opportunity for 
graduate study of his profession, that no young 
superintendent today has any excuse for failing 
to add to his qualifications gained by college 
training and experience as a teacher the further 
technical preparation which he needs as superin- 
tendent. 

I place second the incentive to professional 
improvement of teachers in service which mod- 
ern salary schedules furnish; and parallel with 
this instrumentality the institutions which fur- 
nish the advanced professional courses that 
count in salary advance. 

These institutions make a further contribution 
to educational progress by making the more am- 
bitious teachers into trained and efficient super- 
visors. These go out as missionaries of progress. 
They carry their new ideals into every school 
they enter and they help powerfully in develop- 
ing community sentiment in support of better 
things. 

Mr. Hinsdale’s lugubrious forecast that in 
large school systems the superintendency would 
tend to become more and more clerical and 
mechanical in outlook and practice has happily 
not proven true. This is largely due to the gen- 
eral recognition of the fact, once disputed, that 
educaton can be taught. The result is a new 
generation of trained superintendents, who know 
their problem and know how to supplement their 
own personal efforts by calling in equally well 
trained helpers. 
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THE NEED O’ TEACHERS. 


[Boston Teachers’ News Letter.] 


I once knew a mouse of a teacher 

Who had never found time for play, 
But when she had long passed 40 
She determined for once to be gay. 

As alone, by her fireless heater, 

She mused, while freezing her toes, 
She thought of the Teachers’ party, 

But how could she be gay with old clothes? 
Then viewing her scanty wardrobe, 

She felt quite in despair, 

For her old, old gray silk poplin, 

She knew wasn’t fit to wear. 

Then recklessly grasping the scissors 

The neck she cut round and low, 

While the sleeves went off at the elbows 

Where she placed a jaunty black bow. 
But the skirt reached way to her ankles 

And she knew that would never do, 

So again she snipped, tucked and gathered 

While shorter and scanter it grew. 
Then shaking her silvery tresses, 

As she piucked out the hairpins galore, 
And pushing the net from her forehead 
She built her a grand pompadour. 

Now, alas! when all seemed ready 

And she seated herself in a chair, 

She glanced at her great “Ground Grippers”, 

These surely she never could wear 


So a trip she made to the cobblers, 
Then home again soon she flew 
With a pair of dainty slippers 
Decked with bows and buckles, too. 
Now away to the party she hastened, 
But, behold! every one whom she met 
Declared they never had seen her 
As they passed with a look of regret. 
But she kept up her brave smile and chatter 
And ever was game to the end, 
When a gush of true girlish laughter 
Proclaimed her to many a friend, 
Then on the committee they pressed her, 
And next time a paper she read 
Beginning “Dear friends and teachers, 
There is much that must be said, 
When you've done what you think is your duty, 
And have laboured the livelong day. 
Don’t stop, and say you have finished, 
Until you have had some play. 
Tho’ you may be tired and weary, 
And declare you are nearly dead, 
Brace up, and dress and be jolly, 
And don’t simply crawl off to bed. 
Go laugh with your friends and be merry, 
Take a step, like a gay frisky lamb, 
But never, oh never, quit living, 


h u shut the school door with a slam. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University. 


Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Lan- 
guages in the High Schools of New York City, has 
been granted leave of absence until February 1, 1922. 
He will spend the intervening months in Spain, hav- 
ing been invited by the Spanish Government to give 
courses in modern language methodology under the 
auspices of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios 
in the Centro de Estudios at Madrid. During his 
stay in Spain Mr. Wilkins will also lecture before 
the Ateneo de Madrid, and will give courses of lec- 
tures in the Escuela Normal de Idiomas, Madrid, and 
the University of Seville. Mr. Wilkins will leave 
New York with the party of teachers and students 
of Spanish under the direction of Joaquin Ortega of 
the Spanish Bureau on June 25. Thus Spain honors 
the foremost teacher of Spanish (indeed, of modern 
languages) in the United States as she has previ- 


ously honored a number of our scholars in the per- - 


sons of Ford, FitzGerald, Rennert, Schevill and 
Espinosa. 
—_o—— 

The Modern Language Journal for April contains 
a modern language bibliography for 1920 by B. Q. 
Morgan and James Kessler which is practically free 
from the petty jealousy of the progress of Spanish 
which had marred the Journal's bibliographies for 
several years. It is evident that under Professor 
Coleman's editorship the Journal is no longer to 
serve as the vehicle for spite work either in this de- 
partment or in the column of reviews. It is also 
noteworthy that the bibliography has discontinued 
the awarding of iron crosses to contributors who 
happened to strike the fancy of its former compiler. 

The Gregg Publishing Company has just issued the 
Galeno Natural Method Spanish Series, consisting of 
Books One and Two, a Teacher’s Manual, and a set 
of Wall Charts. It is the best thing of its kind that 
has yet appeared. 

“Connaitre une ‘langue, c’est pouvoir la parler, la 
lire et Vecrire.... Il resulte de ce principe: 1. 
Qu’une langue vivante ne doit pas étre etudiée 
comme une langue morte, avec les yeux seulement, 
dans des grammaires et des dictionnaires, 4 grand 
renfort d’exercices écrits: phrases a traduire thémes, 
versions . ..2. Que la méthode dite directe ou 
orale est insuffisante aussi, car elle s’adresse a peu 
prés uniquement 4 l'oreille, elle néglige la gram- 
maire et la composition, elle est incapable d’expliquer 
exactement les expression abstraites ou figurées, les 
idiotismes et tout ce qui ne tombe pas sous les sens; 
bref, por ces raisons et pour d'autres encore, elle ne 
saurait convenir 4 tous les éléves, et, d’une maniére 
générale, elle ne permet d’aller ni bien avant ni trés 
loin. 3. Qu’une bonne méthode ne doit pas étre ex- 
clusivement écrite ou orale, livresque ou “directe”, 
mais s’adresser a la fois, par l'intermediaire de 
lintelligence, 4 l'oui et a la vue, parce que dans 
n'importe quelle classe il y a toujours en méme temps 
des visuels et auditifs....” Professor L. Bascan. 
Directeur de TI'Institut de Phonétique Francaise, 
Rambouillet, France. 

The “Instituto de las Espajias,” founded jointly by 
the spanish Junta para ampliacién, the Institute of 
International Education, and the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers of Spanish, has been extended to 
include the whole country as a result of a brilliantly 
successful year in New York City. Local branches 
will be established in all important centres. The 
general executive council includes Stephen P. Dug- 
gan of the Institute of International Education, 
Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia, Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in 
the High Schools of New York City, and Professor 
Federico de Onis of the University of Salamanca, 
now professor at Columbia University. The national 
offices wilk be at the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 419 West 117th Street, New York City. 

——y habiendo ya subido felicemente el primer 
escalon de las ciencias, que es el de las lenguas, con 
ellas por si mismo subira a la cumbre de. las letras 
humanas-——” Cervantes: Don Quijote, part II, ch. 
XVI. 


“ 


-—-0o 
September 14, 1921, will be the six hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Dante. Under the auspices 
of the National Dante Committee and others, cele- 
brations have been held or are under way in most 
of the intellectual centres of the country. Fitting 
ways to observe the Sexcentenary are lectures, 
pageants, special library collections and exhibits of 
works by or about Dante, essays by students in 
schools and colleges, and study classes. The Na- 
tional Dante Committee will be glad to advise any- 
one interested in arranging a local observance. The 
headquarters are the executive offices of the Italy- 
America Society, 23 West 43rd Street, New York 
City, and the secretary is Mr. Erwin Smith. 

Professor E. Allison Peers of the University of 
Liverpool, who is secretary of the (British) Modern 
Humanities Research Association, has just published 
“A Phonetic Spanish Reader” (Longmans), the first 
volume of a series of Spanish Books published by 
the Manchester University Press under his general 
editorship. Mr. Peers also has in preparation a vol- 
ume of prose selections for translation into Spanish. 


Dr. William W. Lamb, head of the department of 
Modern Languages in the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and editor of a splendid 
edition of “Colomba” (Scott, Foresman), has just 
had published by the Macmillam Company an “In- 
ductive French Grammar,” a fine piece of work. 

— 

Benjamin H. Sanborn Company have published a 
new edition of “Zaragiieta,” edited by Gretchen Todd 
of Smith College and illustrated by Angel Cabrera 
Torre. 

“Fra le corde d’un contrabasso”, by Salvatore 
Farina, edited by Elsie Schobinger, A. M., and Ethel 
Preston, Ph. D., is the latest addition to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Italian Series. 

A new edition of “Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” edited 
as only Professor R. L. Hawkins of Harvard can, @ 
revised edition of “Cyrano de Bergerac” by Oscar 
Kuhns of Wesleyan University and Henry Ward 
Church of Allegheny College, and de Banville's 
“Gringoire” and Coppée’s “Le Luthier de Crémone, 
edited in one volume by Aaron Schaffer of the Uni- 
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yersity of Texas, are among recent publications by 
Henry Holt and Company. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published the 
monumental last work of Barrett Wendell, “The 
Traditions of European Literature from Homer to 
Dante,” a “Spanish Reader” by Hanssler and Par- 
menter, authors of “Beginners’ Spanish,” and a re- 
vised edition of “Beginners’ French” by Anna Woods 
Ballard of Teachers’ College. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company have issued, at the re- 
quest cf the National Dante Committee, a new edi- 
tion of Charles Eliot Norton's prose. translation of 
the Divina Commedia, complete in one volume. 
Other new publications are Professor Guérard’s 
“French Civilization” and “Dante Alighieri,” by C. A. 
Dinsmore. 


Espinosa and Allen’s “Beginning Spanish” (Ameri- 


can Book Company) a direct-method book, bids fair 
to equal the record of its older sister, the “Elemen- 
tary Spanish” of the same authors. 

Among the awards of American Field Service Fel- 
lowships for French Universities for 1921-22 are four 
in Romance Languages: Malcolm Cowley of Har- 
vard, Stephen A. Freeman of Harvard, Samuel G. A. 
Rogers of Brown, and John M. Smith of Indiana 
University. Applications for 1922-23 should reach 
the secretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, not later than January 1, 1922. 

Although the Journal of Education is a general ed- 
ucational weekly and the field of modern languages 
is only one of a great number of minor interests, 
the Journal is mentioned five times in the Modern 
Language Journal's bibliography of contributions to- 
the teaching of modern languages in 1920, ahead of 
any other general educational publication and fol- 
lowing the purely modern language magazines. 
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McALLEN TEXAS, TEACHERS’ CLUB 


TEACHERS’ CLUB, McALLEN, TEXAS 


The home life of women teachers is one of the 
important problems in cities as well as in rural 
districts. In country districts the problem is 
solved for thousands of teachers and in villages 
and small cities there have been many begin- 
nings. In North Easton, Massachusetts, all the 
teachers take their meals with one woman who 
makes everything very home like, several of the 
teachers also room there and before and after 
the evening meal it is a social hour. In many 
smal] cities and towns in all sections of the coun- 
try there is something akin to this. In Edin- 
burg, Texas, a small apartment house, akin to a 
hotel, has been leased for the home of twenty 
teachers. Sometimes the superintendent of 
schools engineers the scheme and sometimes an 
enterprising woman in the teaching force is the 
Mspiration. 


So far as our observation goes McAllen 


Texas, is the first city to build on the school 


grounds an ideal clubhouse as a home for the 
teachers. The cost of the building, erected by 
the City Board of Education, furnished, was 


about $40,000. A matron, who is also Dean of 
girls in the high school, is paid a high school 
teacher’s salary. There are accommodations for 
thirty-two teachers. The rooms are convenient 
and attractive, the appointments highly satisfac- 
tory, reception room with piano, large reception 
hall, large screened veranda, and every phase of 
delightful community life. The entire cost per 
teachers is about thirty dollars, and the income 
is more than the expense. The room rent more 
than pays interest on the investment. 

There is never any shortage of teachers at Me- 
Allen and Superintendent E. R. Bentley is re- 
lieved of all anxiety as to where teachers are to 
live, and as to the conditions where they live. 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 

HEALTH CO-OPERATION IN NEW JERSEY. 

Co-operation is the keynote of success in every 
phase of public health activity. A recent bulletin 
of the New Jersey Board of Health reports 
friendly aid and aroused interest throughout the 
state. In one town a local charity organization 
secured free access to a home for the public 
health nurse. In another, the mayor ordered 
extra chairs sent to the Baby Keep Well Station 
for the use of the mothers during clinic hours. 
Boards of education and local child welfare com- 
mittees provide quarters, and in one town, the 
Baby Hygiene nurse was given the use of the 
Council Chamber for her work while repairs were 
being made in the regular clinic room. A Red 
Cross Chapter has furnished a Ford coupe for 
the use of the nurse to enable her to cover a 
larger territory in her work. 

The women’s clubs are doing splendid work 
and American mothers often take advantage of 
the opportunities offered. In Plizabeth, two un- 
dertakers complained to Miss Mary Sullivan, dis- 
trict supervisor of nurses, that their business was 
being injured. One said that he had. not had 
half as many infant funerals this year as usual, 
and the other complained that he was forced to 
close up shop as the babies did not seem to die 
any more. _ So it is evident that New Jersey is 
conserving her future citizens. 

SCHOOLS IN THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

This interesting study has been made by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh of the Bureau of Education. It is 
not merely a report. It should be in the hands 
of every teacher of geography as a manual. 

Scattered from Pittsburgh, Pa., south to Birm- 
ingham, Ala., are hundreds of mining towns and 
camps, varying in population from 100 to 2,000 
or 2,500. The purely mining town is made up of 
miners, pit and fire bosses, and other employees 
and their families. Nearly every race and na- 
tionality of south central Europe is represented. 
Thus far, the digging of coal has been the work 
of the uneducated, often the illiterate, many 
miners being illiterate, not only in English, but 
in their own Janguage. In some of the towns 
the living conditions are fairly good. In others, 
they beggar description. 

School attendance is very good in those com- 
munities where the compulsory attendance law is 
rigorously enforced. Most of the children are 
held until they are fourteen. A few finish the 
eighth grade. The amount of retardation is ex- 
cessive. Few of the teachers have attended 
school more than four years beyond the eighth 
grade. The three R’s constitute the instruction, 
little attention being given to the extras. No at- 
tempt is made to link up the teaching of the 
school with the community in spite of the won- 
derful opportunity for home project work. Play 
receives no attention. Even physical training is 


not given. The outside time of the children is 
not directed and therefore many infractions of 
the law occur. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh makes a number of practical 
and easily obtainable suggestions for making 
these schools what they should be, and shows 
pictures of buildings, classes, etc., where a start 
has been made in the right direction. 


EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN OKLAHOMA, 

This new state has had a wonderful growth in 
population and in material resources during the 
past ten years. The population has increased 
22.3 per cent. while the school registration has 
grown 30.5 per cent. The increased wealth of 
the state is reflected in the better buildings, 
longer term of school, larger number of pupils 
who remain in school, the lengthening of the 
course by addition of high school branches, and 
better trained teachers. Despite the fact that 
the requirements for certificates have been raised, 
the number of teachers holding state certificates 
has increased more than 400 per cent. 

The greatest problem is the rural schools. 
There is no adequate supervision of these schools 
and, of course, the teachers leave for better posi- 
tions as soon as opportunity offers. As the nor- 
mal school facilities are not sufficient to train the 
2,500 recruits needed each year, a number of the 
standard high schools have introduced normal 
training courses as a part of their vocational 
work. This service has been rendered at no ex- 
pense to the state. The certificates issued to 
these graduates are good for two years only. 488 
received certificates in 1920. During this time, 
most of them teach in the rural schools and are 
encouraged to do credit work at one of the state 
normal schools. As their certificates are not 
renewable at the end of the two years without 
such work, most of them take the courses and 
then receive the state certificate. 

The state fund for common schools has in- 
creased more than-100 per cent. during the de- 
cade and is now over $1,290,000. 


VISUALIZING CITIZENSHIP. e 

This valuable handbook is the result of accu- 
mulated information on the subject of teaching 
citizenship by motion pictures, compiled by Miss 
Ina Clement of the Municipal Reference of New 
York City. 

It urges the duty of states and cities to use 
this valuable and profitable means of teaching 
citizenship; speaks of its use in the churches; and 
stresses its inestimable value in school work. It 
emphasizes the vital but often unconsidered fact 
that the picture can only be used as an Aid to 
classroom work and must not be made a substi- 
tute for individual effort on the part of the pupil 
or teacher. Lack of funds is the greatest hind- 
rance to the extensive use of educational films 
and Miss Clement rightly says that this should be 
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taken care of by the Boards of Education. 

Some of us dream of Film Libraries in every 
school district, just as easily available as library 
books or pictures. Miss Clement suggests 
memorial film libraries to do for the communities 
what the “movies” did for the boys in France. 

One thing that the film companies neglect is 
the renewal of films. There is nothing more 
trying to the eyes or exasperating to the mind 
than a flickering, dilapidated film. A classified 
list of films is given which should be of value to 
every school that uses this invaluable means of 
making citizens. 

—o—- 
THE HOME PROJECT IN AGRICULTURE. 

The original “project” was agricultural, and 
the recent pamphlet issued by the department of 
agricultural education of the University of New 
York contains much material of general value. 

Home project activity is a farming enterprise 
studied at school and carried into operation by 
the pupil in its natural environment and under 
the supervision of the teacher. Merely engaging 
in farm work, chores, tending a crop, or follow- 
ing specific feeding directions are not projects 
because such work is directed by some one class 
and does not demand earnest study and purpose- 
ful effort on the part of the pupil himself. If, 
however, the boy grows his own acre of potatoes, 
and secures a desirable profit therefrom, he 
shows that he has the ability to assume the busi- 
ness risk attendant upon his own time and 
money. 

A project should relate to an important part of 
the subject matter studied by the class in a given 
year. It should grow out of a real (vocational) 
need. It should provide wide representative ex- 
perience. It should involve new experience on 
the part of the pupil. A project should be ac- 
curately accounted and recorded. Finally, a 
project should be summarized when completed. 

The essential steps of a project should also be 
tecognized. These are, purposing, planning, 
executing and judging. With adequate super- 
vision, this constitutes the ideal project in any 
line of teaching. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE EDUCATIONAL ACT 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Before the passage of the Educational Act of 
1919, New Hampshire schools did not have ade- 
quate inspection. There was no centralized res- 
ponsibility; no prescribed qualifications for 
teachers ; and little supervision. 

Since the passage of the act, however, Super- 
intendent Ernest Butterfield has done heroic 
work in placing his schools in the forefront of 
New England educational institutions. He is 
truly the “skilled executive officer” required by 
the bill. 

Besides the usual duties of such a board, the 
bill makes certain very progressive provisions. It 
specifies that all regular classroom instruction 
shall be in the English language; that schools for 
non-English speaking persons shall be provided 
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in towns having twenty or more such persons 
above the age of twenty-one years; and forbids 
the employment of non-English speaking minors 
unless they are regular attendants at evening or 
special day schools. 

Especially interesting is the correspondence 
concerning the use of English in the church 
schools of the state. It shows a fine spirit of 
co-operation and service. 

A merit system is recommended by the board, 
based on training and experience. Tenure of 
position is urged; and professional study en- 
couraged. Teachers Councils fcr conference 
have been established, “in order that the State 
Board may profit by the experience and good 
judgment of the teachers of the state in its plans 
for the educational uplift of New Hampshire.” 

The board urges the adoption of the twelve- 
month plan with summer classes for retarded 
pupils; special classes in dancing, piano, ete. 
Special provision is made for Americanization 
work, 


THE TRUE PILGRIM YEAR. 
. Those who protest that the Pilgrim ter-cen- 
tenary should have been observed last year will 
see their error if they will consider that practi- 
cally all the events connected with the real land- 
ing did not take place until 1621. Thus, the 
Mayflower did not arrive at Plymouth until two 
days after Christmas; the decision to make 
Plymouth the landing place was not reached 
until December 21, and work on the chosen site 
was not begun until January 3, 1621, if we add 
eleven days to the old style reckoning used by 
Bradford in his diary. According to this the 
first religious meeting did not take place until 
February 1, and the final landing was made on 
April 1, 1621. So the teachers of Massachusetts 
are historically correct in planning their Ply- 
mouth Pilgrimage for the first Saturday in 


June, 1921. 

“SAVE OUR SCHOOLS” CAMPAIGN IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


For several months, the Connecticut State 
Teachers Associations has been waging an in- 
tensive campaign for legislation providing for a 
support of schools grant, an average attendance 
grant, a bill for teacher tenure and an amend- 
ment to the retirement law. The bills providing 
for these changes are now before the different 
committees and are undergoing several changes. 

In connection with the campaign, much inter- 
esting data has been collected and is available 
at the campaign headquarters, 625 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford. Returns from fifty-nine towns of the 
state show that the median salary for women 
teachers in the elementary schools is from $1,300 
to $1,399. The salaries for women teachers in the 
high schools average from $1,700 to $1,799. The 
men principals in the high schools receive from 
$2,500 to $2,999; the women from $1,600 to $1,- 
799. In the elementary schools, the mén principals 
are paid from $2,200 to $2,399; the women from 
$1,700 to $1,799. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by W. H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City.] 


66. Bearing the sub-title “Senior Edition,” 
the June number of the Batesville, Ar- 
kansas, Public School News is devoted almost 
exclusively to the interests of the senior classes. 
Among the high school high spots of the year is 
the establishment of a junior high school, with a 
graduating class of forty-five. In the senior 
high school, with a total enrollment of 124, there 
is a graduating class of thirty-one, or exactly 
twenty-five per cent. of the total enrollment. 
Don’t you want to send us a sample of your 
high school magazine or year book? It is hard 
to imagine any one factor which will do as much 
to vitalize and “liven up” high school English as 
a school organ, where students may see there 
efforts in real black and white. The old coupldt 
expresses very accurately the opinion of high 
school students: 

“°Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print, 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 

67. Even in the present shortage, is it 
wise to offer teacher-training to those who 
have not completed a full high school course? 
In a circular letter to his  superinten- 
dents regarding the county normal school 
bill recently passed by the Ohio legisla- 
ture, Superintendent Riegel calls attention ‘to 
the fact that high school graduation must _ be 
the entrance condition to such schools in most 
cases, while the absolute minimum is two years 
of high school, and more if offered in the dis- 
trict. He also mentions that only those grad- 
uates who give promise of making a_ success 
should be encouraged to attend the normals. 

68. If a subject is not important enough 
to hold a place on the report card, the 
pupils will not consider it of much im- 
portance. Following this reasoning, Super- 
intendent Wightman, of Nyack, New York, 
reports the use in his junior and_ senior 
high schools of a physical education report card, 
which marks pupils on attendance, effort, skill, 
sportsmanship, two-minute drills, and posture, 
the last two being graded by the classroom 
teachers, themselves. “True sportsmanship,” 
Nyack declares, “needs teaching and practicing, 
if we are to reach our goal of ‘Health, happiness 
and character.’ ” 

69. A county play day, a county spell- 
ing ard arithmetic contest, and a county 
literary and music contest are three of 
the means by which Preble County, Ohio, 
is promoting the idea of community unity and 
interest among its patrons. The elementary 
grades as well as the high schools take part in 
the play day and spelling contests—even the 
“grown ups” have a spelling bee of their own. 
On the day of the spelling and arithmetic con- 
test dinner was served by the home economics 
department of the Lanier School, where the con- 
test was held. There was community singing. 


and, later on, dance and drill exhibitions were 
given by the different classes. What are you do- 
ing to “sell” your schools to your community? 

70. A committee of educators, members 
cf the school board and business men is 
to be appointed by the mayor of Patter- 
son, New Jersey, to study the “whole school 
question,” according to the Morning Call, of 
Patterson. Among the problems facing the 
committee will be whether they desire to estab- 
lish a junior high school, and whether the new 
senior high school is to be of the classical-com- 
mercial type, or a fully equipped trade school of 
the vocational type, “from which we can turn out 
students prepared to become leaders in the 
manufacturing industries of our own city and the 
metropolitan district.” “We have learned that 
herding children together in droves, with classes 
in size beyond the power of the teachers to in- 
struct, short of light, short of air, without facili- 
ties to enforce cleanliness, teach moral and social 
responsibility, does not make a school because 
we call it so,” Principal Ide G. Sargeant wrote 
the mayor in recommending the appointment of 
this committee. The old schools must go, and 
we believe that “a broad comprehensive plan” 
must be undertaken immediately “to replace all 
of them.” 

71. For the purpcse of vitalizing edu- 
caticn in secondary ecucaticn. The Na- 
tional High School Honor Society, with Paul J. 
Bast as national director, has recently been or- 
ganized with offices at 7302 National avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The aim of the society is to 
supply that “intellectual competition which is 
necessary to get the best endeavor from superior 
students.” The world of commerce and indus- 
try, as well as educational leaders approve of the 
plan, according to a circular letter sent out by 
Mr. Bast, and the organization has been built up 
with painstaking care, each step being founded 
upon actual experience, so far as experience can 
go in an idea which is new. 

72. three-day public schocl exposition 
which attracted between fiftcon and twenty 
theusand visiters is reported by Superintendent 
B. E. McCormick, of LaCrosse. Wisconsin. The 
exposition was held in the high school gym- 
nasium, where the floor space was divided off, 
and each elementary school and each department 
in the high school had a booth in which to dis- 
play results of work accomplished. In addition, 
dramatic clubs of the high school, groups of boys 
and girls of the grades, even including the kin- 
dergartens, put on free entertainments in the 
auditorium each evening, repeating some of 
them as many as three times. These attracted 
the public, and resulted in getting out many 
people who had not been particularly interested 
in public school work. 


73. A high school band, a junior band 
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of sixty pieces, and a_ girls’ band 
of fifty pieces are among the high spots 
of Fostoria, Ohio. All three of these organiza- 
tions are natural outgrowths of the work which 
has been done in the past two years in teaching 
band and orchestral instruments in the public 
schools. The cost to the school board has been 
nothing except the use of rooms and facilities for 
carrying on the work, for the instructors fur- 
nished the instruments, and charged the pupils 
both for their use and for lessons. Much of the 
work at first was done in the classes, but it is 
now nearly all private lessons. The work 
is organized with the other school work, 
and a reasonable amount of credit is given for it. 
The object back of it all is to give children in the 
public schools an opportunity to study, execute 
and appreciate instrumental music perhaps more 
effectively than has been done for vocal music. 
The effect of this work on the schools and the 
citizens of Fostoria has been very marked and 
most beneficial, according to an account which 
appears in the Ohio Better Schools Bulletin. 
74. Teaching was one of the eight vocations 
considered at the vocational conference for high 
school girls of the Y. W. C. A. of Dayton, last 
month. Speakers representing each profession 
gave four forty-five minute talks on their sub- 
ject, so that each girl was able to hear presented 


four out of the eight vocations touched upon. 
These included College Work and the Profes- 
sions, Business Opportunities, Social Service, 
Secretarial Work, Home-making and Institu- 
tional Management, Journalism, Public Health 
Service and Nursing, and Teaching. Teaching 
was presented to these girls by Miss Florence B. 
Cotterill, of the Dayton Normal School. Be- 
ginning by meeting the objections to teaching, 
which had been raised by her own students, she 
went on to show that in scope, pay, de- 
velopment, service, pleasantness, and open- 
ings, teaching paid most satisfactory divid- 
ends. Isn’t constructive work like this one 
of the quickest and surest methods of solving 
our teaching problem? 

75. Help to make the best im educa- 
tion contagious. Send to the School Men’s 
Exhibit, 115 Street and Amsterdam avenue, 
New York City, copies of your report forms, 
courses of study, annual reports, or other ma- 
terial which will be helpful to other schoolmen. 
If you are coming to New York this summer 
you are invited to make every possible use of 
this clearing-house for educational advance 
steps. If you want a part of this exhibit to come 
to you, we shall be glad to send you any infor- 
mation possible. If it’s educational, it’s either 
here or on the way. 


SCHOOLS YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


BY F. H. CLOSE 


County Superintendent, Millersburg, Ohio 


Why must the school of today be different 
from the school of forty, fifty or a hundred 
years ago? The following syllogism answers 
the question: Schooling is preparation for life 
or rather is life; life today is much different 
from life in the days of our grandfathers; 


therefore, schooling should be different today — 


from that of years ago. 

The telephone, the rural mail routes, «good 
roads and rapid methods of travel transformed 
both living and business. The early rural com- 
munities were isolated, and self-sustaining. The 
first settlers in any section were pretty much 
independent of all other homes and communi- 
ties. There were no good roads, bridges and 
markets, and each family produced just what it 
needed. If 100 bushels of wheat were suffici- 
ent for the family needs, to have produced 500 
bushels would have been a waste,—there being 
no markets within reach. Considering the 
clearings, and the small amount of wheat neces- 
Sary, we can easily see that the sickle or cradle 
answered the purpose then better than a mod- 
ern reaper. 

Later the unit changed from the home to the 
comneurity, and gradually enlarged. Towns 
and cities sprang into existence, providing mar- 
_kets for the farmers’ products. In many com- 
munities two or three days were required in 
hauling products by oxen to market. Turkeys 


were asa rule driven in flocks, and it was quite 
an experience for the driver when evening came 
to direct the flock into suitable roosting places. 
The home became more dependent upon other 
homes and communities for many of the things 
needed. 

The people in those days were very much in- 
terested in the local school and church. Why? 
In the first place, the building was constructed 
by all the people working together; and sec- 
ondly, community life was isolated, and hence 
interests were necessarily local. The local 
elections, huskings, barn raisings, school enter- 
tainments, and church services were hailed with 
delight. People craved for opportunities to get 
together ; it was the expression of the social in- 
stinct. 

But the telephone, rural delivery of mails 
with the daily papers, and the automobile broke 
down community barriers, and _ revolutionized 
social, business and political life. Interests 
became world-wide, and people cared little for 
local affairs. In fact, the election of school 
directors became pretty much a farce, as in 
many districts no one took interest enough to 
attend, Large scale attractions were staged in 
towns and cities, and ordinary things in rural 
communities no longer satisfied. The one-room 
school and the country church commenced to 
decline. 
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Have the rural churches been dying because 
the preachers. are not as able men as in the 
“good old days?” No, it is not that, as the 
ministers are far better trained today than ever 
before. It required much less ability to make 
good as a preacher forty years ago than in this 
compiex qivilization. The motivating influence 
that took ‘people to church in those days was 
largely to meet their fellows, and get the news. 
The conditions of today make necessary a large 
scale church, instead of the old-time isolated 
institution. 

Lincoln was a great man and a_ successful 
president, in spite of his meager schooling, but 
could he have made good as president during 
the World ‘War? Grant was a great general, 
and had a fine, well trained arm, but an army 
trained and:equipped as in Civil War time would 
have been ,woefully inefficient in the World 
War. To be socially efficient in the multipli- 
city and complexity of relations and obligations 
of today requires vastly. more ability than ever 
before. Educational training camps, then, 
must be up-to-the-minute institutions, and on a 
scale commensurate with the demands of this 
day, and not forty, fifty, or a hundred years ago. 
A type of a school that was efficient severai 
generations ago, would fail miserably today. 
One serious trouble with our schools and 
churches is that they are now too much like 
those of years ago. 

If you should see a man trying to farm with 
the implements and methods of our great 
grandfathers, and complaining that he was un- 
able to make much headway, you would say to 
him, “Throw away your sickle and cradle, and 
old wooden plow, get up-to-date machinery and 
use modern methods and you will be more suc- 
cessful.” If he should reply, “My great grand- 
father- did well enough with these implements 
and methods, and why not I?” you would ans- 
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wer, “We are living under different conditions, 
and things and methods that answered the pur- 
pose generations ago would fail miserably to- 
day.” 

But what about the school? There is one of 
two things to do; eliminate from our land tele- 
phones, rural delivery, automobiles, and every- 
thing modern, go back to the ox team and all 
live as they did in the “good old days,” then the 
school of yesterday will function quite well; or 
change the school to meet the new con- 
ditions. 

The twentieth century school is a centralized 
or consolidated institution. It is a large scale 
affair, and becomes the focus of all interests in 
the enlarged community—vocational, social and 
cultural. Of course, there are still many com- 
munities where the topography may make it 
quite difficult to establish a school of this type. 
Even for these the old fashioned one-room 
school should not be tolerated. The building 
should have a large main room equipped with 
movable chair desks and auditorium chairs, and 
be used for regular school work, community 
meetings, banquets, volley ball, basket ball and 
other activities. Another smaller room should 
be provided as a kitchen, workshop, and play- 
room for the smaller children. In addition, 
there should be a vestibule and cloak rooms. 

Rural young people, as well as all others, 
have strong social and play instincts. If these 
are not satisfied in the community, there will be 
dissatisfaction with country life. The rural 
school should be a recreational and social cen- 
tre; it should be the centre of many and varied 
communty activities; it should satisfy the social 
and intellectual needs of all of the people of the 
community regardless of age. That is a bigger 
task today than ever before, and hence the 
school of today needs to be a well oiled automo- 
bile, and not an ox cart type. 


WHAT IS A COUNTRY LIBRARY? 


During the evolution of the library idea in the 
United States various units of management have 
been tried. The first libraries started in the 
cities. In those days the library was a passive 
institution serving people who were espec- 
ially interested in books and who as members 
usually supported the enterprise. It was natural 
that these privately supported libraries should 
develop into tax-supported public libraries using 
the city as a unit. 

As their value came to be more fully appre- 
ciated, educational leaders sought means of get- 
ting libraries within the reach of all the people, 
including those living in rural districts. It 
seemed logical to use the same units for libraries 
as for schools. School districts and townships 
came rapidly into use. The township proved 
more satisfactory than the school district. Both 
were usually tog small to be able to render the 
best service, In many cases they were almost 
utter failures with the result that some communi- 


ties came to look upon the library as unimport- 
ant and ineffective. As the experience of the 
larger and more successful libraries came to be 
more widely known, it was seen that the trouble 
with the libraries in the small towns and rural 
districts was not in the idea, but in the use of 
units too small to afford expert service. 

Before the library can function as a dynamic 
educational institution two things are essential. 
It must have a collection big enough and varied 
enough to cover all the interests of the com- 
munity with up-to-date material. It must have 
trained, or at least experienced, service. The 
sum of $5,000 annually approximates the mini- 
mum amount that can be expected to enable a 
library to meet these two essential requirements. 
If it is too small to raise that sum it is likely to 
be handicapped. A still larger budget enables 
it to maintain a richer collection and a more 
perfect service organization. 

For example, suppose a county of 15,000 peo- 
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ple is composed of fifty school districts which 
would average 300 people each. If one dollar 
per capita, which is considered a liberal amount, 
were spent for libraries on a school district basis 
each district would have only $300, scarcely 
enough to maintain a small local book collection, 
much less to provide a trained organization. Sup- 
pose this same county to be composed of nine 
townships.. One dollar per capita would give 
each township less than $1,700 which, while bet- 
ter than the district arrangement, would hardly 
pay the salary of one first class trained librarian. 

However, when this county operates its library 
system on a county basis it has $15,000 out of 
which to maintain one central book-buying-and- 
organizing agency, and one large central col- 
lection where the more unusual books are kept. 
It saves enough in duplicated efforf to pay the 
salary of a capable trained librarian. 

The county library, then, is widely accepted as 
the ideal unit of library organization particularly 
for serving rural dwellers. In its best form it is 
supported by a tax on the property of the entire 
county; is governed by a board representing the 
people of the county; has an adequate central 
library administered by expert librarians at the 
chief city; has branches in schools, towns, vil- 
lages, and post offices; and serves rural dwellers 
directly by telephone, by parcels post and by 
means of a book truck that carries a library of 
several hundred volumes to every farm home at 
regular intervals. 


“A STUDY IN THE DOUBLE RATING OF 
TEACHERS.” 


BY WILLIAM C, T. ADAMS 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Some time ago I had a brief article in the 
Journal! on the double rating cards of teachers. 
These rating cards were prepared especially for 
my Own use in the model training department 
of Plymouth Normal School and of Plymouth 
Union. Several superintendents became inter- 
ested in the rating cards and orders came in so 
fast that the writer was unable to fill them. They 
were turned over to Milton Bradley Co., for pub- 
lication. More than one hundred thousand of 
these cards are now in use, and permission has 
been granted to translate the cards into Chinese 
(Mandarin), to be used in two of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang provinces of China. The Methodist Mis- 
sion of China are also granted the permission to 
use these cards. Since they are in use so widely, 
it may be of interest to superintendents and 
normal school people to know how they worked 
out in connection with the student-teachers in 
the State Normal School. Each student-teacher 
Was given both cards — the self rating card and 
the superintendent’s card. The superintendent’s 
card was given to the student-teacher that she 
might know the points on which she was being 
rated by the superintendent and the critic teacher. 

€ critic teachers were also given both cards 
and were requested to rate the student-teachers 
carefully. The student-teacher was asked to 
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rate herself carefully and honestly, at the end 
of the first week, at the end of the first month, 
at the end of the first term. The critic-teacher 
rated the student-teacher using the superintend- 
ent’s card, the supervisor rated both the critic- 
teacher and the student teacher. The result was 
that everyone joined heartily in the rating game. 
Everyone did her best to make her teaching suc- 
cessful; there was motivated work in all depart- 
ments, and not a single parent complained that 
the children were being “practiced on.” The rat- 
ing by the student-teachers, by the critic-teach- 
ers, and by the superintendent were all made in- 
dependently. Below is a tabulated study of the 
rating of thirty-six student-teachers that were 
rated on (a) taeching power, (b) executive abil- 
ity, (c) personality, and (d) scholarship. The re- 
sults of the double rating were equally satisfac- 
tory in the other schools of the Union. 

The figures at the left hand show the ranks of 
the thirty-six student-teachers, based on the av- 
erage of the critic-teacher’s and the superintend- 
ent’s ratings. One will note how closely the 
three separate ratings correspond. The student- 
teachers rated themselves higher on an average 
than either the critic-teacher or the superintend- 
ent rated them; however, the difference was 
slight. Careful use of these cards during the past 
year has shown the need of some such rating in 
our school systems. 


TRIPLE RATINGS OF 36 STUDENT TEACHERS. 


Self Critic’s Superv’s. General 
Rating Rating Rating Ave. 
1 80 8&5 84 85 
2 8&5 84 85 85 
3 80 84 84 84 
4 80 84 83 &3 
5 80 84 82 83 
6 80 83 83 85 
7 83 83 81 82 
8 82 82 83 82 
9 81 82 82 82 
10 79 82 82 82 
11 84 82 80 81 
12 82 81 81 81 
13 86 82 81 81 
14 82 82 81 81 
15 82 80 80 80 
16 80 80 80 80 
17 82 79 80 80 
18 84 79 80 80 
19 81 79 80 80 
20 82 77 &3 80 
21 81 78 80 79 
22 81 78 78 78 
23 82 76 2B 77 
24 81 75 78 76 
25 83 74 76 75 
26 79 76 75 75 
27 80 75 74 74 
98 80 73 75 74 
29 gl 71 75 73 
30 80 71 75 73 
31 84 74 73 73 
32 79 73 72 72 
33 78 73 72 72 
34 81 72 74 72 
35 80 71 72 71 
36 80 70 71 71 
Av. 82 80 79 79 
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“WHAT DO TEACHERS KNOW.” 

George Boas, University of California, has as 
much fun with Andrew D. West, in the May At- 
lantic Monthly, as any cat ever had with a mouse. 
We have rarely seen an article in these later days 
of which we could say so ardently, “Every 
teacher should read it.” We have read it again 
and again with keenest relish. We do not know 
where there can be found as many brilliant peda- 
gogical sentences jn the same space as in this 
article. We quote a few, but you must read the 
article. 

“Many college professors are intensely ignor- 
ant because they have been crammed into the 
specializing machine and forbidden access to any 
subjects outside their specialty * * ™ They 
‘are ignorant because they cannot be widely read 
and be scholars. * * * 

“Intelligence does not come from the acqui- 
sition of facts, and no information can reveal its 
presence or its absence. To test intelligence by 
information is like testing gold by water. In- 
telligence is insensitive to mere fact; it reacts 
only to ideas. * * * 

“The ancients were interested in interpreting 
facts, not in accumulating them. * * * 

“A Ph. D. can scarcely get his degree unless 
he writes a treatise on something that nobody 
else has ever thought of before. 

“Any one at all accustomed to American uni- 
versity life knows that half the lectures are a 
waste of time and money, and are given merely 
to afford a professor a chance to lecture on his 
Specialty. * * * 

“So we young teutonists with an ardent Ph. 
D-ocracy, are willing to sacrifice ourselves and 
our students for what we think is scholarship. At 
this moment I know of a university which is 
asking for the resignations of certain instructors 
because they are not Ph. Ds * * * a king- 
dom of shadows where ghosts teach living men.” 
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CITY STABILITY 


The city school systems of the country have 
never enjoyed greater peace and prosperity at 
the close of a school year than now. There is 
slight city restlessness in the entire country. 
Were it not for the occasional reduction of sal- 
aries or elimination of the anticipated bonus 
there would be the best city educational condi- 
tions we have ever known. 

There is scarcely one city superintendent in a 
hundred whose re-election is in jeopardy or who 
is uncomfortable where he is. What signifies 
much more teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents desire harmony. And what is even more 
important the public will dispose of any Board 
of Education members who do not put the 
schools first in their official action, and with 
equal emphasis will dispose of any cantankerous 
group of people who want to use the schools for 
any factional purpose, political, social, or reli- 
gious. It is a great time to be interested in the 
future of the children. 


— 


The Junior College bill passed the California 
Senate by a vote of thirty to three. That is just 
like California in these latter days. 


OMAHA’S PROFESSIONAL DEMONSTRA- 
TION 

Twelve schools have 100 per cent. membership 
in both the Omaha School Forum and N. E. A. 

Seventeen schools have 100 per cent. member- 
ship in the Forum. 

_ Twenty-four schools have 100 per cent, mem- 
bership in the N. E. A. ; 

Twenty-seven (practically half) of fifty-five 
schools have a combined membership of 90 per- 
cent. or over in both the Forum and N. E. A. 
All but five schools have a combined membership 
of 50 per cent. or more. 

There are nine hundred and twenty members 
of the Forum, which is 82 per cent. of the teach- 
ing corps of Omaha. 

There are eight hundred and seventeen mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. which is 72 per cent. of the 
teachers, —April 1, 1921. 
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HYGIENE AND HEALTH. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has assumed the leadership in making the teach- 
ing of hygiene and health in the public schools 
worthy of* its great opportunity. The fact that 
it will open its matchless laboratories in biology 
to student-teachers this summer has greater sig- 
nificance than can be put into words. The 
Massachusetts State Department of Education is 
ardently championing this departure of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as is the 
National Education Association. One of the 
great visions of Horace Mann, eighty years ag, 
was the best teaching of hygiene and health and 
it is the last of his visions to be realized. 


The co-education question is very much alive 
in several cities. 


— 
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THE TUCSON WAY 

On the day when Tucson was voting on the 
$750,000 bond issue, there were two luncheon 
centres. At one there were the Kiwanis Club, 
the Young Men’s Business Club, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. At the other there were the 
Rotary Club, the Young Women’s Business 
Club, and the Society of Engineers. After 
luncheon, behind the High School band and the 
High School Cadets all these organizations 
augmented by many other citizens marched to 
the polling place and voted solidly for the bonds. 

When the proposition was up the City Board 
of Education called a mass meeting to consider 
the feasibility of having a bond issue presented 
to the people. The vote was absolutely unani- 
mous in favor of it. Is it any wonder that Tuc- 


son voted for the $750,000 bond issue four to 
one? 
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ENTERPRISING HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 

Ten high school boys in Paul Arndt’s voca- 
tional class in Murphrysboro, Illinois, have a 
plan which makes them world leaders. They 
have built a very large poultry plant, trap nests 
and everything of the latest and most approved 
plan. These fellows high school young men in 
the vocational class, propose a three year test in 
egg laying. 

The scheme is heartily endorsed by Calvin Col- 
vin, State director of vocational education, and 
the business men of Murphrysboro are backing 
_ the boys with a thousand dollars in cash. 

The boys feed and care for the hens entrusted 
to their care and are to have the eggs laid in re- 
turn therefor. 

The contest is: to begin on November 1. 
already four hundred hens have been entered. 
They are from all sections of the United States 
and are of many breeds. 
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Thomas A. Edison, one of the big men of the 
world in his line of thinking, is liable to be made 
as big a fool of as Henry Ford has been by those 
who got him into that Peace Ship comedy, the 


United States Senate campaign and the Anti- 
Jew tragedy. 


‘COMMUNITY COUNCIL 

One of the notable features of educational 
Progress is the part the Community Council 
plays in community betterment. 

At first the tendency was to make the school 
the only, or at least, the chief betterment, pro- 
posed because the school is usually the centre of 
the Community Council, but the modern council 
1s much broader in its vision and purpose. 

Houston, Texas, has the best demonstration 
we know of the efficiency of a Community Coun- 
cil. Take for example, the Eastwood Commun- 
ity Council of that city as exemplified in its 
meeting in March of this year. The banquet 
Was in the school, and 127 citizens enjoyed the 
feast. The mayor and other city fathers and their 
Wives were present. The special needs of the 
fommunity were set forth good naturedly, dis- 
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criminatingly and purposefully. The meeting 
put the community fervently behind the school 
athletics, the elimination of the grade crossing, 
better drainage and better street lights for the 
community. 

There was no crankiness, no threatening 
spirit, but a genuine neighborly presentation of 
a few great needs in which every one was inter- 
ested. 

A school district without a Community Coun- 
cil is negiecting an important opportunity. 


STATE UNREST 

‘the year has been marked with greater edu- 
cational unrest with legislatures and State De- 
partments of Education than for several years. 
Fortunately the outcome has been much better 
than was threatened but there has been more ab- 
surd abuse of the schools and school manage- 
ment, sometimes of State Departments and 
sometimes of higher institutions than we have 
known in years. In most cases the conspirators 
have overplayed the game. Sometimes a gover- 
nor has killed good legislation and sometimes, as 
in California, the governor has saved the day. 

Strange to say a heroic campaign for much 
better conditions has won nobly as in Oregon, 
Arizonia, California, Missouri, Indiana. New 
York and Pennsylvania. There is hope for bet- 
ter legislation in other states. Wisconsin is the 
only state where a state superintendent lost the 
renomination, and in Michigan and Oregon, the 
state superintendent’s salary was raised. In 
New Jersey the state commissioner, because of ill 
health, declined to be a candidate for reappoint- 
ment. 


Have you been tested by a sygmomanometer? 


CALLAHAN FOR WISCONSIN 

John Callahan will be state superintendent of 
Wisconsin after July 1. Mr. Callahan is a native 
of Wisconsin and has played the educational 
game in the state from early manhood. He has 
been known in his state as a leader in all public 
school ranks, as city superintendent and as in- 
stitute instructor, but to the outside world he has 
been known as the head of the vocational work 
of the state in which capacity he has been one 
of the most aggressive leaders of one wing in 
the controversy which has been of nation-wide 
concern. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea, the leader of educational 
thought in Wisconsin, has this to say of Mr. Cal- 
lahan in the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 

“Mr. Callahan linhdrits a beliefi—how wide- 
spread we do not know—that the industrial in- 


. terest of the state will dictate educational po- 


licies during the administration. There are 
some persons who are apprehensive about what 
will happen to our schools. There are school 
people outside the state who are wondering 
whether Wisconsin is going to take an alto- 
gether new tack in regard to public education. 
The writer has visited five states since Mr. Cal- 
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lahan’s election, and school men in each of these 
states have asked whether the change in educa- 
tional administration means that Wisconsin will 
go over, root, trunk, and branch, onto an indus- 
trial system of education. * * * 

“Tt is inconceivable that anything will be done 
to our schools which will make them mere ap- 
prentice-shops for industry. We have gone 
safely beyond the time when any student of edu- 
cation thinks of it simply as a means of getting 
ready to earn one’s daily bread by manual labor. 
The needs of daily life are vastly greater and 
more important than earning one’s daily bread 
in a narrow, physical sense. The writer has 
made this response to every one who has asked 
him whether our schools would become adjuncts 
of manufacturing establishments; it is impossible 
that any such tragedy should occur.” 

This is reassuring, especially in view of the 
fact that Superintendent C. P. Cary has been 
the most out-standing defender of the schools in 
their higher educational functions and his defeat 
has been quite widely interpreted as a defeat for 
his ideals which are the nation’s ideals. This 
need not be so interpreted. Eighteen years 
provide an opportunity for anyone to pile up 
many personal conditions quite apart from his 
idealism. The country knows Dr. O’Shea per- 
sonally and admiringly, and it will accept his as- 
surance that Wisconsin is not to go back on her 
noble educational sentiment. 


WHAT WE WOULD HAVE TRUE 
Everyone who is much before the public has 
innumerable words of cheer, and they do cheer, 
for everyone who says and writes about the per- 
sons and events of the day gets a lot of things 
that are intended not to cheer. The things that 
really cheer are those that say what we could 
wish were true. A letter received as we write 
contains just the sentence that we would rather 
have true than anything that has been said. 
“Many other speakers impress us with a sense 
of their bigness, but in some way you contrive 
to make us believe in our own worth.” (We are 
not conceited e..ough to think that we often 
achieve that, but we would sooner have it true 
of what we say and write than any other possible 
achievement. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
State Superintendent Josephine Corliss Pres- 
ton of Washington, has some achievements 
which we think are without a parallel. 
There are 279 genuine consolidated school 
districts in the state of Washington; 289 Teachers 


cottages; 608 Community centres, with 311 
Community halls. A noble as well as a notable 
record. 


‘GEORGIA’S RENEWED ACTIVITIES 
State Superintendent M. L. Brittain is seeing 

remarkable improvement in the school spirit and 

educational development of the state. This was 
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nevet more clearly demonstrated than in the re- 
cent state meeting in Atlanta where the needs of 
the schools were fearlessly stated and responsi- 
bility fully assumed. Mr. Brittain’s official ad- 
dress was the outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion. He is a leader in action as well as in 
speech. No man is saying better things or doing 
nobler deeds. 
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100 PER CENT. SANE 


The editor of a Western daily paper strikes 
off a remarkable paragraph in referring to Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell’s description of the 
“Press-the-Button education.” 

“If the college presidents and the college facul- 
ties know what is the matter with education, why 
do they not apply the cure where it will do some 
good? The public is not running the colleges; 
the college men are. What the public wants is 
that the colleges shall impart that sort of educa- 
tion that fits graduates for the duties and activi- 
ties of modern life. Are the educators too much 
divided among themselves as to methods to give 
that sort of education?” 


TRAGEDY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


We have been inclined to make light of the oft 
told tale of the lure of the automobile but it 
begins to look as though the half has not been 
told. In Indiana seventy-two farmers applied 
for one farm tenantry. Of these 65, or 90 per 
cent. had an automobile but no horse and re- 
fused to exchange the machine for a farm team. 
We know a farmer whose tenant had no respect- 
able furnishing for his home, even for the kitchen, 
and when the crop was sold there was a good 
margin. The owner of the farm suggested that 
a few essentials should be purchased but the 
reply was, “I’m going to get a touring car.” 


>-e 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE 
In presenting Madam Curie the bit of radium 
provided by American women he said :—~ 
“We lay at your feet the testimony of that 
love which all the generations of men have been 
wont to bestow upon the noble woman, the un- 
selfish wife, the devoted mother.” 


Why Graduate put into the hands of your pu- 
pils will increase high school enrollment and per- 
centage of graduates. Price $5.00 per 100 copies 
delivered. Order of Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 423 West 120 street, New York City, or 
Journal of Education, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Mission, Texas, with fewer than four thousand 
population, in appreciation of the Superinten- 
dent, Sidney L. Hardin, has appropriated money 
to pay all the expenses for attendance upon 
Teachers College, New York City, for the sum- 
mer session this year. 
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The National Education Association will men 
tn Des Moines, July 8-8. ith 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


GEORGE BOAS, professor of Public Speak- 
ing, University of California, a man with two 
earned A. M.’s and an earned Ph. D. writes in 
the May Atlantic Monthly the most deliciously 
refreshing article that we have read in many a 
day. 

GEORGE FRANK KNIPPRATH, presiden 
of the Omaha School Forum, and head of a de- 
partment of the Omaha High School of Com- 
merce, which has 2,100 students, is demonstrat- 
ing rare skill in professional leadership. The 
Omaha School Forum is a recent professional 
creation which is attracting national attention, 
and its vitality and vision are in large measure 
due to Mr. Knipprath, who is a graduate of Be- 
loit College, and has been director of the High 
School of Commerce of Burlington, Iowa. 


CHAUNCEY B. TRIKER, professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Yale, has access to material 
which reveals Jean Jaques Rousseau in a way 
never before appreciated and he is giving The 
Atlantic Monthly readers an opportunity to en- 
joy his discoveries in the May issue under the 
title “A New Chapter of Boswell.” 


C. E. ROSE, superintendent, Tucson, Ariz., 
has as good a record of achievement as any one 
we know. Of course Tucson wins the prize of 
progress but Superintendent Rose gets the per- 
sonal credit. Think of a city no larger than 
Tucson voting $750,000 bond issue by a vote of 
four to one—880 to 224,—and this within a 
year after they had voted $35,000 bonds for 
grade buildings. 


MILTON FAIRCHILD, Chevy Chase, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the Character Education In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., is achieving more 
than anyone else has ever achieved by way of 
securing adequate financial support and an ef- 
ficient organization for the promotion of char- 
acter education. He is on the job many hours 
of eyery day in the year. 


GEORGE W. FRAZIER, Cheney, Washing- 
ton, Normal School, is in Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, this year on a leave of ab- 


sence, but is to resign at Cheney to become 
statistical expert at Denver. He is a graduate 
and Master of Arts of Stanford. Few young 
men have demonstrated as great educational 
ability and professional poise. 


L. H. MURLIN, president of Boston Univer- 
sity, has made an unprecedented success of the 
University from every point of view. He came 
to Boston from Baker University of Kansas, and 
the enrollment has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds, the scholastic standards have been im- 
proved and the educational vision has extended 
marvelously. Now, Dr. Murlin is advocating 
some feasible plan for preventing too large an 
institution. A college of fifty professors and 
500 students is his idea for efficiency. 

T. E. JOHNSON, state superintendent of 
Michigan, had a remarkable experience with the 
Legislature. They raised his salary $1,000 and 
turned a deaf ear to every other head of any- 
thing. His salary is fifty per cent. more than 
was ever paid any previous state superinten- 
dent. 

D. O. S. LOWELL, principal Roxbury—Bos- 
ton—Latin School, is elected president of the 
Classical Association of New England. He is 
one of the ablest classicists of New England. 

A. C. MONAHAN, ane of the ablest of the 
young men who has been associated with the 
United States Bureau of Education and a highly 
efficient educational leader in war service, has 
become director of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 
It is an important service and we can think of 
no one better fitted to render the highest ser- 
vice in this line of educational activity. His of- 
fice is at 1134 Massachusetts avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. C. PRATT, superintendent, Spokane, is an 
administrator of achievement, more than 
eighty-two per cent. of the eighth gradé gradu- 
ates go to the high school. He has so skilfully 
handled the situation that there is no slump on 
salaries. He is a community leader as well as 
an educational leader, 


If the sweetest songs have long been sung, 
If the wisest words are said, 
If the greatest rhymes are the books among, 
Whence is their spirit fled? 
Is the joy all gone with the heart that sung? 
Or the pain with the heart that bled? 
If the spirit of song is fled and gone, 
The words that remain are dead! 


The thoughts that surged in the Poet's brain, 
And touched his soul with fire, 

Are fled with the joy that half was pain, 
While the fingers swept the wire. 

Another may sing in a minor key 
What the greater bard has sung; 

But the notes are neither full nor free, 
Where the Master’s tones have rung. 


—Q|ney Bondurant. 
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“THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CONGRESS MAKING PROGRESS. 
Congress is making some progress with its 
work. emergency tariff bill which,—as 
recorded in this column last week—was sent to 
conference, after it had been passed by the Sen- 
ate, with some slight changes, by a vote of 63 to 
28, was sent to the President May 23, after the 
House had concurred in the Senate amendments 
by a vote of 245 to 97. The permanent tariff 


. bill is expected to be reported by the House 


ways and means committee early in June. The 
committee has reported a very unusual joint 


resolution, under which rates reported by the. 


committee would become immediately effective, 
without waiting for debate and action by the two 
houses, simply by incorporating an emergency 
clause. This resolution is certain to encounter 
strong opposition. 

THE PRESENT CONGRESSIONAL PROGRAM. 

The Congressional leaders are desirous of dis- 
posing of as many measures as possible in the 
next two weeks, in order to clear the way for the 
permanent tariff and tax revision. Prominent 
among the measures scheduled for completion 
within the fortnight are the Knox peace resolu- 
tion, possibly in some modified form; the army 
and navy appropriation bills; the Good-McCor- 
mick bill for a Federal budget; and the deficiency 
appropriation bill. The latter is certain to be 
considerably reduced from its original propor- 
tions, for there is an increasing resentment 
against the tendency of department heads to ex- 
ceed the appropriations made for them and to 
cover the difference by deficiency appropriations. 

THE BUDGET BILL. 

The House and Senate conferrees reached an 
agreement, May 23, upon the budget bill. The 
differences at issue had no relation to the es- 
sential features of the bill, but to the machinery 
for its operation. It was a somewhat similar 
question which occasioned President Wilson’s 
veto of the bill about a year ago. President 
Wilson approved of the principle of a budget, 
but was disturbed because the bill as sent to 
him permitted the removal of the special officers 
created by it, by Congress. Under the bill as 
now agreed upon, the bureau of the budget is 
placed in the Treasury Department, with a Di- 
rector and Assistant Director to be appointed by 
the President without confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. The Controller General is to hold office 
for fifteen years and to be ineligible for reap- 
pointment. 

THE SILES{AN SITUATION. 

The Silesian situation has become more and 
more acute as it has become more evident that 
the German forces which are fighting against the 
Poles are not mere volunteers, or representa- 
tives of the local German population, but men 
from the regular German army. On May 22, 


Premier Briand notified the German ambassa- 
dor to ask the German government to end de- 
finitely all attempts at aggression in Silesia, if 
Germany did not want to expose itself to re- 
prisals by the Allies; and on May 23, it was an- 
nounced that, as the result of interchanges be- 
tween France and Great Britain, a British force 
would be sent in the near future to reinforce the 
Allied contingents in Upper Silesia. The Polish 
Diet has passed a resolution expressing the con- 
viction that France will watch over the strict exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Versailles in accordance 
with the results of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 
PREMIER BRIAND SATISFIED. 

On May 24, Premier Briand received assur- 
ances from the German Government that it 
would close the frontier between Germany and 
the plebiscite zone, and would also see to the 
disarming of the bands in Silesia; and on _ the 
same day, addressing the Chamber of Deputies, 
he expressed confidence in the good faith and 
loyalty of the government of Chancellor Wirth, 
which had given these assurances, and made it 
clear that, unless there were some flagrant vio- 
lation of the disarmament or reparation clauses 
by Germany, the troops on the Rhine would not 
be ordered to advance into the Ruhr region, and 
then only conditionally on agreement with the 
Allies. He added: “France did not have to use 
force. France signified its will to Germany, and 
was obeyed.” 

THE QUESTION OF YAP. 

Announcement is made from Washington 
that the State Department received, May 23, a 
communication from the Japanese Government, 
bearing on the controversy over the status of 
Yap, concerning which Secretary Hughes sent a 
letter to the Allied Powers on April 6. The 
contents of the Japanese communication was not 
disclosed, but it is understood to have been 
couched in courteous and conciliatory language, 
in which it was in marked contrast with the last 
previous note on the subject sent by Japan to 
former Secretary of State Colby. Secretary 
Hughes’ note to the Powers on April 6 insisted 
that disposition could not be made of the former 
German overseas possessions, under considera- 
tion in the Yap controversy, without the assent 
of the United States, which claims equal interest 
with the other Powers, as a result of its partici- 
pation in the war. 

THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION. 


It happens so seldom that either house of Con- 
gress votes unanimously upon any pending ques- 
tion that it was the occasion of general sufprise 
when the Senate voted, 74 to 0, in favor of the 
Borah amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
bill which authorizes and requests the President 
to invite Great Britain and Japan to sent repre 
sentatives to a conference looking to a substan: 
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tial reduction of the naval expenditures and 
building programs of each of the three Govern- 
ments. This amendment was adopted May 25, 
and it contemplates an agreement for an annual 
reduction for the next five years. When the bill 
was before the House, that body refused to in- 
clude a disarmament provision, because it was 
felt to be an intrusion upon the executive pre- 
rogative and probably distasteful to the Presi- 
dent; but, now that this impression is known to 
be erroneous, the House is likely to follow the 
example of the Senate. 
THE FIRST WAR CRIMINAL TRIED. 

One of the conditions of the Treaty to which 
Germany gave reluctant consent was that for the 
trial of officers who had been guilty of cruel and 
abusive conduct toward soldiers of the Allies. 
The first trial of this kind has just taken place at 
Leipzig, and, as was perhaps to have been ex- 
pected, the defendant was a comparatively hum- 
ble German officer, just a corporal charged with 
kicking, beating and otherwise maltreating Brit- 
ish prisoners at Hern Camp, Westphalia. Con- 
sidering the many atrocities credited to the 
German forces on land and sea, the selection of 
this corporal as the first person to be arraigned 
has a certain significance. Twenty British ex- 
prisioners were on hand to give evidence against 
him, and he was convicted and given a ten- 
months’ sentence. Later trials of more impor- 
tant offenders will be followed with interest. 


FISTIC EDUCATION. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON 
[In Gazette-Times, Pittsburg.] 

Who shall say there is anything wrong about 
staging fights in a public schoolhouse when 
the trend of education is towards physical de- 
velopment? Colleges and universities are fea- 
turing the physical side, including boxing and 
other strenuous games, bordering on what our 


forefathers would have designated as rough 
house. 
And now that a prominent public school has 


Opened its auditorium to the fight game we 
should not be surprised if the School Board is 
petitioned to grant permits for fights in any 
schooihouse thats boasts an auditorium and 
stage large enough to accommodate a square 
ring. 

No doubt these exhibitions would draw more 
citizens of the school districts than any strictly 
moral show that could be put on. 

So popular have athletics become in institu- 
tions of higher education that popular trainers 
are given much larger salaries than the most 
highly educated and cultured professors. While 
learned men who have given their lives to col- 
lege work are so poorly paid that they have to 
ive very close in order to live at all, the game 
teachers and managers are in clover. 

Most of the professors are too old to take up 
the new line of work, if not too sensitive and 
to gentle; besides, they would have to unlearn 


their moral philosophy and familiarize them- 
selves with the new cult. 

But all this is nothing new under the sun. Our 
teachers of history, and of civilization, can easily 
prove that this trend was common to all civili- 
zations from even before that of great Babylon, 
while it is well known that it marked the be- 
ginning of the decline of both Greek and Roman 
civilizations. 

That we are determined that the old civiliza- 
tions shall have nothing on us is shown by the 
fact that while we are not one-half as old as 
Rome we are close on to leading her in games, 
sports and popular dissipations. 

For a good while, under the republic, Roman 
women did not patronize the more inhuman and 
bloody games, but in the course of time they 
got bravely over their squeamishness and took 
to them with even greater zest than the men. 

When that great promoter of athletics, Nero, 
to whose maudlin fiddling Rome burned, was at 
his very best, he builded great fight rings with 
seats to accommodate thousands of his subjects, 
and gave many matinee entertainments for the 
swell sets in Rome, as well as from the cities 
and towns round about. 

After fighting with gloves weighted with lead 
had become a bit tame he introduced a feature 
that caught the sports, both ladies and gentle- 
men, It was to put the fellow out who was not 
rough enough to please the refined tastes of the 
cultured audience. 

Educators of the old school of morals, and 
some of the younger set, whose sport education 
has been sadly neglected, and are deprecating 
the lack of character building among pupils, are 
liable to become less and less popular until they 
finally lose their jobs. 

Already there are million dollar stadiums be- 
ing built in connection with leading universities 
that will put those of Rome and Greece and 
other heathen lands to shame. 

Another striking indication of the trend of 
higher education 1s that parents of prospective 
college and university students are more con- 
cerned about the standing, and the teaching 
and training ability of the directors and trainers 
in the athletic departments than about the qual- 
ification of the heads of the departments of 
mathematics, languages and social culture. 

You may be surprised, even shocked, at the 
trend of the times, but what are you going to do 
about it? When the populace takes the initia- 
tive and leads off it is mighty hard to stop; be- 
sides it is almost as dangerous as to attempt to 
stop a runaway automobile. 


And I honor the man who is willing to sink ‘ 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or 

weak, 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for the verdict the mob has in store, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 
—Lowell. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE BOSTON FINANCE COMMISSION’S PEN- 
SION BILL. 
[Boston Herald.] 


Judge Sullivan, chairman of the Boston finance commis- 
sion, has sent to the legislative committee on social wel- 
fare the draft of a pension bill for all of Boston’s city 
and county employes except teachers. The proposed bill 
combines all the merits of an adequate pension system and 
avoids all of the usual faults. The system advocated is 
contributory, and why should it not be? If a civil em- 
ploye is unwilling to make a fair contribution to his own 
retirement allowance, why should anyone else concern 
himself about the employe’s welfare? Advocates of non- 
contributory pensions, according to experts on this sub- 
ject, apparently have their choice of “dancing on a vol- 
cano” or heading for bankruptcy. The only reason for 
the omission of teachers from the finance commission’s 
bill is the fact that an attempt is being made to persuade 
Boston teachers to enter the state system. Now, without 
making any comparison of the merits of the various kinds 
of employes, it is an easily demonstrable fact that the 
teachers deserve at least as much consideration as any 
other employes. The finance commission’s bill is so much 
better than either the present Boston teachers’ pension 
system or the state system, that there is grave danger that 
an anomalous and unfair condition will arise, unless 
teachers are allowed the same pension privileges as other 
employes. The friendliness of the finance commission to 
the teachers, and the commission’s evident desire to 
unify and systematize the various existing pension plans, 
make it perfectly clear that the inclusion of the teachers 
in the commission’s bill would not only meet with no oppo- 
sition on the part of the commission, but would be wel- 
comed as being in full accordance with their original 
plan. In view of these facts, the bill should be amended 
to include teachers. 

Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Brighton High School. 
Boston, April 25. 
—-o——. 

In 1920 there were sent out from the United States 
47,000 miles of motion picture film. Incoming films 
totaled nearly half this amount. The value of these 
exported films was over $12,000,000. Imported films 
were worth $4,000,000. 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone was born in Edinburgh, Scottand, March 3, 
1847. He is now living in Washington. 

Mr. Bell is telling how the telephone was invented 
as a result of his efforts to teach the deaf to speak, 
says :— 

“My father invented a symbol by which deaf 
mutes could converse, and finally I invented an ap- 
paratus by which the vibrations of speech could be 
seen, and it turned out to be a telephone. It oc- 
curred to me to make a machine that would enable 
me to hear vibrations. I went to an aurist, and he 
advised me to take the human ear as my model. 
He supplied me with a dead man’s ear, and with this 
ear I experimented, and upon applying the appa- 
ratus, I found that the dead man’s ear wrote down 
the vibrations. 

“I arrived at the conclusion that if I could make 
iron vibrate on a dead man’s ear, I could make an 
instrument more delicate which would cause those 
vibrations to be heard and understood. I thought 
if I placed a delicate piece of steel over an electric 
magnet I could get a vibration, and thus the tele- 


phone was completed. The telephone arose from 
my attempts to get the deaf to speak. It arose 
from my knowledge, not of electricity, but as a 
teacher of the deaf. Had I been an electrician [| 
would not have attempted it.” 

THANK YOU. 
[Southern School Work.] 


We see that the Journal of Education of March 17 
is going to be devoted to the subject: “Who's 
Who and Why at the Atlantic City Convention.” We 
heartily wish we could wait till we see that articie 
(which is always the best account) before sharpening 
our pencil for this story. 

We think, however, that we should have one 
“scoop” on the Journal’s account—by naming as our 
first “Who’s Who” none other than our dear old 
Brother Winship himself. Not only is his story of 
these meetings the best, but the meeting itself could 
never seem “just right” without his presence. He is 
the one-established landmark through more than a 
generation, by which one may determine whether or 
not he is at a Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. Always genial, cheerful, helpful, 
inspiring, wise in counsel, and stimulating in expres- 
sion of ideals, he gives body and continuity to the 
spirit of the organization. We should rise to a point 
of order if the Chairman were ever to start the meet- 
ing before Dr. Winship’s presence was noted in the 
audience near the front. 

PROCURING DATA. 


A gigantic machine, with jaws which open to take 
in timber or assembled wood structures 30 feet in 
height and which can crush them like egg shells 
when the jaws close together again, has recently 
been erected at the forest products iaboratory of 
the United States department of agriculture at Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

This machine is to be used for testing very large 
wooden columns. It is possible to exert a force of 
a million pounds with it, and it is built to crush a 
wooden post a foot square. Its great range of test- 
ing speeds enables it to apply its tremendous load 
with the fatiguing slowness of a building settling on 
its foundation timbers or with the speed of a train 
dashing onto a wooden trestle. 


NEARLY 300 AMERICANS IN BRITISH UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


A considerable increase in the number of American 
students attending British universities is reported. 
It is stated that there are 180 Americans at Oxford, 
60 at London University, 37 at Cambrdge, 21 at Edin- 
burgh, and others at the smaller universities. It is 
expected that the next term will bring a big increase 
in the number of American students. Thirty Amer- 
ican Rhodes scholars are due at Oxford early in 1921. 

_— 

The Chinese alphabet has been cut from 4,000 to 
40 figures, by Chinese reformers sponsoring educa- 
tion in that country, according to a dispatch from 
Pekin. 

“What is the meaning of ‘alter ego?’” asked the 
teacher of the beginners’ class in Latin. 

“It means the other I,” responded a pupil. 

“Give me a sentence containing the phrase.” 

“He winked his alter ego.”—Boston Transcript. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers of the National School Digest take 
great pleasure in announcing the removal of its edi- 
torial and publishing office to New York City. 

This change has long been contemplated as a part 
of the plan to make The Digest truly National in 
scope. 

Fortunately, an opportunity to become associated 
with the Institute for Public Service enables us to 
make the change earlier than we had hoped to be 
able to make it. A Minneapolis office will be main- 
tained, and the next number of The Digest will be 
printed in this city. 

The removal to New York City is to be real and 
not merely nominal. The Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, through Dr. William H. Allen, its director, and 
W. C. Blakey in charge of school “high spots” and 
other agents will take an active part in helping to 
broaden the editorial usefulness of The Digest, and 
to enlarge its business enterprises. The activities of 
the Institute for Public Service in the field of Na- 
tional educational endeavor brings to The Digest a 
contact that will mean a most substantial and satis- 
factory advance in service to subscribers. 

The Institute for Public Service, in addition to the 
service that it has rendered in the past, will maintain 
a continuing educational exhibit, such as can be 
found nowhere else in the United States. Combined 
activities will be organized to promote a progressive 
development of “high-spotting” service and of the 
unique and valuable publication, “Who’s Who and 
Why in After War Education,” in a way to contribute 
to the service which The Digest renders to its sub- 
scribers. We invite attention to a summary of some 
of the educational contacts of the Institute for Pub- 
lic Service to which reference is made in another 
place in this number of The Digest. 

The policies of The Digest will remain as hereto- 
fore announced, but its scope will be broadened. The 
possibilities of location in the greatest publishing 
scentre of the country and the advantages afforded by 
association with the Institute for Public Service will 
be fully utilized. The Digest will become more and 
more a continuing convention of men and women in- 
terested in education—not school men alone, and a 
progressive exhibit of the best practices and projects 
in the field of education. 

The purpose of The Digest and that of the Insti- 
tute for Public Service is very similar, and co-opera- 
tion between the two will be complete and cordial; 
they will pocl their activities in collecting and pre- 
senting helpful facts and practices in progressive edu- 
cation. 

Arrangements have been made by which subscribers 
to The Digest will receive, without extra charge, the 
Weekly Bulletin, “Public Service,” published by the 
institute for Public Service. The regular price of a 
subscription to “Public Service” is 50 cents a year. 

The editorial offices of The Digest will be located 
in the new quarters of the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice at 1123 Amsterdam Avenue (at 115th Street), op- 
posite the Columbia University. he editorial staff 
of The Digest will occupy the New York offices about 
July 15. 

MOTHER'S ART. 

_ It was in the drawing class at the school. 

“Sargent was a great artist,” said the teacher. 
“With one stroke he could change a smiling face 
into a sorrowful one.” 

“That ain’t nothin,” piped up Johnny. “Me mother 
does that to me lots of times.”—Chicago News. 
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DETROIT’S EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 

Public schools in Detroit have been operating on 
the standardized system for many years, with the 
Same results shown in other cities and communities. 
But Detroit has made an experiment which discloses 
the weak point in the old system and may result in a 
revision of the education processes in all of the 
schools. What is known as the Cass Technical High 
School was established to test the aptitude or ca- 
pacity of pupils who lagged in the standardized pro- 
cession. “Give us the boys and girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades who do not fit into your courses of 
study and who consequently are wasting their time,” 
was the request of those in charge of the Cass ex- 
periment. Here is the report which the Detroit News 
makes aiter a year’s operation of the school: 

The result is most interesting and, to a prac- 
tical city like Detroit, must be highly satisfac- 
tory. These youngsters, who when subjected to 
the ordinary routine of the standard curriculum 
balked and flunked and wasted their time, at 
Cass School began soon to show remarkable apti- 
tude. And they not only became studious and 
proficient, but they displayed extraordinary in- 
terest and zeal. As one of the instructors 
phrased it, they have to be chased away from 
their work long after school hours. 

Without interest the most persistent routine will 
not impart education. If the routine is imposed by 
compulsion it is worse than futile. Where there is 
interest there can be discipline, but where interest is 
lacking discipline is coercion and arouses obstinacy 
and hatred of requrements. Manifested interest 
shows the instructor the line’ of approach for effort, 
and where interest is not manifested the bent or in- 
clination can be discovered and developed into in- 
terest. The Cass school in Detroit is an application 
of common sense to a simple problem. 


Sir David Henderson, director-general of military 
aeronautics, possesses a vein of grim humor. 
“Don’t be nervous,” he once remarked to a novice 
in the art of flying who showed some trepidation 
while preparing for his first flight. “Don’t be ner- 
vous, man; you'll come down again. There is no 
known instance of an aeroplane not alighting.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
DETAILS WANTED. 
The dusky warrior stuck his head from the dugout 
entrance at 11 a, m. on Nov. 11 and hailed a non 
com. 
“How come it’s all so quiet?” he demanded. 
~Where-at is all de poof-poofs an’ wow-wows all of 
a suddint?” 
“War’s over—armistice signed—come on out.” 
“Nossuh,” answered the colored boy decidedly. 
“Ain't goin’ nary step till Ah finds out which side 


won.”—American Legion Weekly. 
, 


At last the exact population of the United States 
is fixed at 105,710,640. With the outlying possessions 
it is 117,859,358. 


NEAR-CHICKEN 


Diner: “What on earth is this broth made from, 
waiter? Surely it isn’t chicken-broth!” 
Waiter: “Well, sir, it’s chicken-broth in its in- 
fancy. It’s made out of the water the eggs were 
boiled in.”"—London Tit-Bits. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CANCIONES POPULARES. Spanish Songs with 
music, arranged and edited by Allena Luce, A. M.. 
assistant professor of Music, University of Porto Rico. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett and Company. Boards. 138 pp. 
“The work now before us can afford enjoyment and 

instruction to as many as will heed its message; and at 

the same time, it can play its modest and useful part in 
the movement of that sane Pan-Americanism which aims 
at the creation of mutual understanding and respect in 
the minds and hearts of all thinking men belonging to the 
two great regions of English-speaking and  Spanisti- 
speaking America” says Professor J. D. M. Ford. the 
greatest of American Hispanists, in a laudatory foreword 
to this useful collection of Spanish songs. Miss Luce 

has selected and arranged with great taste and ability a 

number of songs suitable for Spanish-speaking students 

in our insular possessions or elsewhere, or for students 
in Spanish classes in American schools. The songs are 

classified under four headings: Porto Rican songs (28): 

songs of Cuba, Spain, and Mexico (12); songs translated 

from other languages (13); and old songs and games 

(22). Needless to say “La Paloma,’ “La Golondrina,” 

“La Cachucha,” “San Serenin,” and other great favorit-s, 

are included. It will be a surprise to those narrow souls 

who have doubted the loyalty of our Porto Rican fellow- 
citizens to run over the music of “La Bandera de Frajas 

y Estrellas” or of “Rojo, Blanco y Azul.” The book 

provides admirable supplementary material of a type that 

many teachers of Spanish in American schools have long 
desired. 


DYNAMIC AMERICANISM. By Arnold Bennett 
Hall, University of. Wisconsin. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 

Mr. Hall has dealt with Americanism in an entirely 
new way. It is so unusual in its approach to the problems of 
Americanization that it is impossible to characterize it in 
the space we can give-it. Indeed, we would give all 
needed space if we knew how to designate it. It has been 
adopted by the Reading Circle of Indiana almost before it 
was off the press, which tells its own story. It is so un- 
like other books of its class that one would need to take 
time to pass upon its real merits. It is certainly interest- 
ing reading and has a wealth of information and 
these are important features of any book. f 


THE SERIES METHOD IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION. By Edgar Ewing Brandon, A. M., 
University D., professor of Romanic Languages, 
SERIES LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN FRENCH. 
With Elementary Grammatical and Composition Exer- 
cises. By the same. Paper. 120 pp. 

Milwaukee: Modern Language Press. 

The “Series Method” was invented by Francois Gouin, 
a Frenchman who was a teacher of German, and by him 
described in his book “L’Art d’enseigner et d’ étudier les 
langues étrangéres.” An English edition, translated by 
Howard Swan and Victor Bétis, was published at London 
and New York (Scribners) in 1892, with subsequent re- 
prints. Printed material for courses under the Gouin 
method have, however, been lacking, teachers being ex- 
pected to work out their own lessons. This need Pro- 
fessor Brandon has met for French in the useful little 
book just issued by the Modern Language Press. He has 
also prepared a reasonably brief treatise on the method, 
describing its genesis, its psychological foundation, and 
how it is worked. Teachers who believe in “direct” teach- 
ing of foreign languages, and those who want to know 
what it involves in time and energy, will find these well- 
written books of absorbing interest. 


COLLEGE BOTANY. Structure, Physiology and 
Economics of Plants. By Melville Thurston Cook, 
Ph. D., Rutgers College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 392 pages. 
This is college science of the modern kind—not 

pure science of the dry as dust type, but a mixture 
of pure science and applied science, combining the 
theory with its practical application. Part I is de- 
voted to the morphology of plants,—the cell, elemen- 
tary tissues, stems, bulbs and buds, roots, leaves, 
flowers, plant reproductions, fruits and_ seeds, cel 
division and plant products. Part II. is devoted to 
the physiology of plants, discussing the plant as a 
working machine, the relation of the plant to water, 
transpiration, water requirements for growth, rela- 
tion of carbon dioxide to growth, mineral nutrients, 
nitrogen, metabolism, respiration, temperature and 
light, plant evolution and the applications of botany 
Part III. is a rather full treatment of the classes of 
plants—algae, fungi, bryophytes, pteridophytes, sper- 
matophytes, monocotyledones and_ dicotyledonous 
plants. An index is provided. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated (226 pictures and charts) and beau- 
tifully printed on heavy, finished paper. It is a thor- 
oughly attractive book in every respect, in addition 
to its evident authoritativeness and thoroughness of 
treatment. The same publishers have issued a great 
variety of similar textbooks and manuals on agricul- 
tural and related subjects. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The King’s Treasuries. of Literature.’ 20 Vol. 
Edited by S. A. T. Quiller-Couch. New York, N. Y.: 
E. P. Dutton Company. : 

“European History Atlas and  Teacher’s Manual.’ 

Edited by Samuel Bannister Hardiny.—“Ancient History 
Atlas and Teacher's Manual.” Edited by James H. 
Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr.—‘‘American History 
Atlas and Teacher’s Manual.” Edited by Albert B. Hart 
and Herbert E. Bolton. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany. 
: “How to Teach Agriculture.” By Ashley V. Storm, 
Ph. D., and Kary Cc. Davis, Ph. D.—‘Fretwork, Fret- 
cutting, Inlaying and Overlaying.”—‘“‘Staining and 
Polishing.’-—“Woodwork Joints.” Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

Riverside Literature Series: “The Bird's Christmas 
Carol.’ By Kate Douglas Wiggin.—Selected Lyrics by 
Wordsworth: “Arnold’s Essay on Wordswarth.”—‘“The 
Odyssey of Homer.” Translated by George Herbert 
Palmer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

“Poetic Origins and the Ballad.” By Louise Pound. 
“A First French Course.’ By Louis A. Roux, A. B.— 
“The Elementary School Curriculum.” By Frederick 
Gordon Bonser. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Practica] Study of Freneh Pronunciation.” By Louis 
Tesson. “Water Colors.” South of France: 1918-1919. 
By Susan Farley Nichols.—“The Sympathy of the Peo- 
ple: A Drama of To-Day.” By John Pratt Whitman. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

“Milton, Poetry and Prose, with Essays.” By. John- 
son Hazlitt Macaulay.—‘“Anne of Geierstein, or _ the 
Maiden of the Mist.” By Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by €. B. Wheeler, M. A. 
New York: Ames Branch, Oxford University Press. 

“Who's Who and Why in After-War Education.” New 
York: Institute for Public Service. 

“Early History of Singing.” By W. J. Henderson. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. : 

“The Voice of Science in Nineteenth Century _Litera- 


ture.” Selected and arranged by Robert Emmons 
Rogers. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
“The Psychology of Nursing.” By Aileen Cleveland 


Higgins.,(Mrs. John Archibald Sinclair, A. B.) New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. : 
“Vocational Education.” Compiled by Emily Robison. 
Second and Revised Edition by Julia E. Johnsen. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company. - 
“Pieces for Every Day the _ Schools Celebrate. By 
Deming & Bemis. New York: Lloyd Adams & Noble. 


Oculists and Physiciane 
HAVE used Murine aye Remets 

mar.y years before was 
anne yes offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's, 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
vour Drvegist—accept no Substitute, and if interes 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieace, DA. 
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PHONG SONG COURSE 


With the Phono-Song Course Records 
Children Learn to Sing 


The Phono-Song Course is presented 
in twenty-five double-disc records, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss 
Mabel E. Bray, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music, State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. The course pro- 
vides musical training for children in 
the first four gradesin school, orat home. 

There are six records for the First 
Grade, six for the Second Grade, six for 
the Third Grade, and seven for the 
Fourth Grade. 

These records include Rhythm 
Games, Tone Games (Voice Training), 


Rote Songs, Type (or Study) Songs, 
Sight-Reading Songs, Two-part Songs, 
and Music Appreciation. They are 
intended to supplement the work of the 
music supervisor, by supplying in this 
form what the teacher may not be able 
to do, and to provide a systematic and 
interesting course for schools having no 
music supervision. 


In this course children will learn, 
first, 160 good songs; second, how to 
‘‘place’’ their voices; third, to recognize 
and classify rhythm; fourth, the themes 
of some of the best music. 


The songs in the Phono-Song 
Course, all sung by singers with the 
pure light soprano voices essentially 
suited to children’s singing, are so 

raded that each new step follows the 
ans in natural and logical order. 


The books to accompany these rec- 
ords are published by C. C. Birchard 
& Company, Boston, Mass., one book 
for each of the four grades. The 
ag also issue a Manual for 

eachers, giving a complete outline of 
the course, and detailed direction for 
teaching it. The music in the books is 
printed just as the songs are recorded, 
so that the teacher and pupils can 


pamate Schoo! follow as the records play. 

with Pushmobile A free pamphlet describing the Phono-Song 
Deere fitted with lock and Course will be sent upon request 
Seven shelves for records. Educational Department 
Reproducer, winding COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

be locked in Pushmobile New York City: 


Fither Oak or Mahogany. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Teachers who are unable to secure 
school records locally may send orders 
direct to the Educational Department, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 


New York City. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department, New York City 
| Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired.) 
The Phono-Song Course 0 
Band Accompaniment Records O 
Children’s Record List 0 
.Musical Measurement Manual 0) 
[ Educational Record Catalog O 
© Literature and Music 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 


Colorado Education Association:— 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 


20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

DECEMBER. 

28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of lowa, Iowa City. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BRAWLEY. Superintendent H. 
W. Willebredt has been re-elected 
and has accepted the re-election. 

EL CENTRO. After an exciting 
campaign to reduce salaries the cause 
of education has triumphed and no 
teacher in Imperial Valley will have 
salaries reduced. The County Tax- 
payers League has-ceased its demand 
for the threatened reduction. 

SAN DIEGO. Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower of Coronado, for whom the 
first teachnical high school for girls 
in Chitago was named, died at 
Coronado recently. 

The city is to have one of the best 
Junior High Schools in the country. 
It will be the last word in every 
phase of equipment. 

SOUTH PASADENA. A high 
school bond election was held on 
May 18 at which time bonds @ the 
amount of $125,000 were voted to 
build a new auditorium and a new 
gymnasium. The bonds carried 
four to one. Only a month ago 
bonds to the amount of $105,000 
were voted, eighteen to one, to 
erect a new Elementary school 
building. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. Professor W. A. 
Sutton, principal of the Teck. 
High School, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools for a term 
of three years. 

Superintendent-elect Sutton has 
been connected with the Tech High 
school for the past eight years. For 
five years he was teacher of Eng- 
lish and head of the English de- 
partment. He has been principal 
of the school for three years. 


ILLINOIS, 
CAMPAIGN. State Uni- 
sity of Illinois will be fifty years old 
this June and the occasion will be 
appropriately celebrated, June 12-15. 


INDIANA. 

Charles M. Curry of Terre Haute 
has been elected chairman of the 
state educational survey commission 
at am organization meeting in the 
offices of the state department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Mr. Curry is a member of the fac- 


ulty of Indiana State Normal School, 
is one of the leading educators of the 
state and is. one of five members of 
the commission named _ recently by 
Governor McCray. 

O. H. Williams of Indianapolis 
was elected secretary. Mr. Williams, 
who is state supervisor of teacher 
training, is not a member of the com- 
mission. He was chosen as secretary 
on account of his intimate knowledge 
of the school situation of Indiana. 

The commission decided to select 
an educational expert as director of 
the survey of Indiana school condi- 
tions, which is to be made by the 
investigating body. A special com- 
mittee of three composed of H. L. 
Smith of Bloomington, Mr. Curry 
and Mr. Williams, was named to take 
up the question of employing a di- 
rector. 

The commission was appointed by 
Governor McCray under authority 
of a resolution adopted by the recent 
session of the General Assembly. The 
resolution calls for a sweeping in- 
vestigation of school conditions in 
the -state. A comprehensive report 
will be submitted to the next session 
of the legislature and recommenda- 
tions made for constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

One important matter to be investi- 
gated is the relatively low rank of In- 
diana educationally among the 
states, as disclosed by recent surveys 
made by private education founda- 
tions. It is proposed to investigate 
the truth of the reported “slump” of 
educational activity in Indiana and to 
give the people a report on educa- 
tional affairs as they ac.nally exist. 

Members of the commission are 
Miss Carolyn Shoemaker of Lafay- 
ette, W. O. Schanlaub of Kentland, 
J. A. VanOsdol of Anderson and 


Mr. Curry. 


MUNCIE. In an effort to meet 
the demand for efficiency in all lines 
of work, and to do away with the 
“half knowledge” business person 
and thereby relieving economic condi- 
tions in Muncie, the business and in- 
dustrial education committee of the 
Ad Club, with B. Baltzley as 
chairman, has arranged to launch 
from time to time, a series of well 
advertised contests along the lines of 
stenography, electricity, salesmanship, 
business and factory clerical work, 
draftsmanship andl other branches of 
business, with substantial cash 
awards. The first contest will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


IOWA. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. Arthur Deamer 
is elected superintendent of schools 
to begin work in September. Mr. 
Deamer has had exceptional success 
as superintendent in Fargo, N. D. He 
is one of the highly successful young 
men whose preparation, experience 
and personality combirl to assure 
success. Cedar Rapids affords rare 
opportunity for such leadership. 


MAINE. 
*BRUNSWICK. A special alumni 
fund issue of the Bowdoin Orient 
just out shows the total of $186, 076 
to have been given or pledged so far 
toward the $450,000 to be raised to 
make available the gift of the Genera 
Education Board. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, organ- 
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ized for the purpose of getting to- 
gether teachers and other workers 
for young people, has completed its. 
first year with the annual election of 
officers. 

The association formulates  stan- 
dards for work in vocational guid- 
ance. During the past year the local 
organization has conducted meetings 
in the Boston school committee 
rooms, at Boston University and at 
Harvard. A plan for the extension 
of these meetings, to carry the move- 
ment into other New England cities. 
and towns, has been inaugurated. 

The officers elected for the year 
are: President, Frederick J. Allen of 
the bureau of vocational guidance, 
Harvard College, and lecturer on 
vocational guidance in Boston Uni- 
versity; vice-president, Frank 
Thompson, superintendent of Boston 
schools; treasurer, Rebecca Analow, 
Trade School for Girls; secretary, 
Lewis A. Maverick, bureau of yoca- 
tional guidance, Harvard College; 
trustees, Richard D. Allen, Mary H. 
Brown, Bernice C. Cannon, Herbert 
A. Dallas, Susan J. Ginn, Annie F, 
Slattery, Laura F. Wentworth and* 
John W. Wood. 

MILTON. Milton Academy is to 
have a fine new gymnasium the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Saltonstall, 
This new gymnasium will be one of 


the finest in the country, and it is. 


now expected that it will be ready for 
use this coming fall. The present 
gymnasium erected in 1895 will be 
moved to a nearby location and made 
over for the use of the Girl’s School. 

NORTH ANDOVER. Nahum 
Leonard, of Keene, N. H., has beem 
elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed Dana P. Dame who 
tendered his resignation some time 
ago because of ill health. 

OLD DEERFIELD. At a recent 
town meeting the town voted to 
appropriate $40,000 for the erection 
of a_ two-story, four-room school’ 
building, and for the purchase of 
two and one-fourth acres of land for 
a playground, $1,500 was voted. 


MISSOURI. 

KIRKSVILLE. The State Teach-- 
ers College had an appropriation of 
$628,000, which provides $200,000 for 
a ‘much needed building with gym- 
nasium, auditorium and stock pavil- 
ion, and nearly $100,000 for a demon- 
stration building with real school 
work from the kindergarten through 
the high school, including all the most 
modern educational functions. The 
salaries of the Teacher College 
faculty will »robablv be equal to any 
except, possibly in Michigan. 


MONTANA. 
BILLINGS. E. P. Baird, superin- 
tendent at Roundup is to be dean of 
the facultv of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of this city. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. Hal R. Eaton, 
principal of the English high school 
at Lynn, Mass., has been elected head- 
master of Manchester high _ school, 
to succeed Principal George I. Hop- 
kins, who retires on a pension after 
fortv-one years of service in locaf 
public schools. 

Mr. Eaton is a ~raduate of Bates 
College and has taught in Stoughton, 
Attleboro and Lynn, Mass.. Belfast 
and Bangor, Me., and Danielson, Ct. 
His salary will be $4,200. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Covers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


= 


NEW JERSEY. 


EAST ORANGE. Dr. Clifford J. 
Scott of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools of East Orange. Dr. Scott 
has served superintendent of 
schools at Wilmington for seven 
years. While in Wilmington, Dr. 
Scott has been honored with appoint- 
ment to the Delaware State Board of 
Education for four years. Three of 
these years he was president of the 
board. He is trustee of the Del- 
aware University, and a member of 
the board of managers of the State 
Industrial School. 

Dr.*Scott is a native of Pennsyl- 


vania, and a graduate of Allegheny 
College. 

East Orange is committed to the 
Junior High School idea, and to Dr. 
Scott will fall the work of putting 
the Junior High School into effect. 


VENTOR. With fewer than 2,300 
population there is a_ valuation of 
$8,000,000. The per capita valuation is 
$3,620, second highest in the state. 
Wealth per child in school is $15,855. 
Receives from the state $11,101. Spe- 
cial teachers for cooking and sew- 
ing, drawing and manual training, 
music, French, coach for pupils need- 
ing special attention, Grade teachers 


salaries, minimum $1,000, maximum 


$1,500. 


NEW YORK. 

YORK. School No. 2 in 
New York City is the city’s oldest 
school. It is located on Henry strect 
on Manhattan Island. This school 
will be 110 years old this coming fall 
and plans are being made for a cele- 
bration of this event. Its present 
appearance is due to many changes 
and improvements made by the city 
since it was formally turned over to 
city control. The building, however, 
is on the original site of two lots 
given to the Public School Society 


Why Graduate? 


tions. 


what high school means. 


Order your copies early. 


New York City 


Institute for Public Service 


Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 


To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


copies Why Graduate . . 
copies Your Money a-n-d Your Life “ “ “ 
+ copies Come on, Girls, Let’s Go 


The talk with boys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the 
Journal of Education, February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 
have ordered for distribution. 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
parents associations, civic organiza- 
By reading them students and 
parents are helped to think straight about 
Single copies 
loc each ; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Dept. “J,” 423 West 120th St., New York City 


- $5.00 per 100 


Address 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*aston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


**tsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 

Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 


J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, (42nd St.,) NEW YORK, 


“QUALITY and SERVICE.” 


A Comprehensive Organization 


NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form 


mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 PARK AVE., H. C. REEVES, MANAGER, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


Established 1897 


by Colonel Henry Rutger in ix06. 
The original building was erected on 
this site in 1811. In 1853 the build- 
ing was turned over to the city of 
New York by the “Public School So- 
ciety.” A literary man by the name 
of Messino was the first principal, 
and there is a long line of successful 
and prominent men who have grad- 
uated from this oldest of New York’s 
schools. 

NEW YORK. Stephen F. Bayne 
is elected district superintendent to 
severe the late Cornelius E. Frank- 
in. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
LUMBERTON. With only nine 
ballots against it, Lumberton has car- 
ried a bond issue of $30,000 for the 
purchase of a site for a high school 


101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


and to pay for a teacherage already 
erected. 


OHIO. 


CHATFIELD. At a recent election 
the “bond issue of $65,000 for a con- 
solidated school was carried by a 
vote of 146 to 48. 

DAYTON. Instruction in swim- 
ming will be given to children of 
grade school age during the summer. 
The pools are at Steele, Stivers, 
Whittier, Jefferson. Edwin J. Brown 
and Cleveland schools will be open 
between June 27 and August 19, for 
the purpose of swimming instruction. 

EAST LIVERPOOL. Superinten- 
dent ‘F. P. Geiger has been re-elected 
for another term of four years at a 
progressively increasing salary. 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
‘high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
j. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July 5th to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 


Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 
tion and English 


Ex-eursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Present to the 


upil for - visualization all words 


METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this 


wae | in spelling, the words written in the most extensively ars penmanship style. 


ecause the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in. 
they eliminate the unneces process of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 
ected by well-known educators, having been 


pression. Words used have 


en carefully sel 


tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved 


ship. Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
“30 Irving Place, New York City —_Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 


in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 


lan of presenting to pupils for 


almer Method Penmanship 


rades are quotations in 
almer Method Penman- 
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OBERLIN. At a special meetin 
of the board of trustees of Oberlin 
College the tuition in the de rt = 
of arts and sciences 

as increased 
from $150 to $200 a year. Th 
trustees also voted to make a ge ; 
eral increase of 25 per cent, A ail 
points in the conservatory of music. 
On account of the general financial 
situation throughout the country, 5 
cial reduction of dividends, etc ri 
college is facing a loss of $90,000 - 
year in its 1921-22 budget. The in- 
crease in tuition is made in order to 
offset in part that deficit. Another 
step in retrenchment was the cancell- 
ing of all faculty leaves of absen 
for the coming year. " 

A new constitution prepared by the 
reorganization committee of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association will be 
submitted to the association for 
adoption at the Cedar Point meeting 

ent by F. P. Geig 1 
the association. 

The name, as proposed, is to be the 
Ohio _Education Association. The 
two big innovations are the repre- 
sentative assembly and the educa- 
tional council. The assembly will be 
composed of delegates from the city 
county and exempted village districts 
in the ratio of one representative and 
one alternate for each 100 members 
No independent school or other afi- 
liated unit which has sent in member- 
ship fees for 75 per cent. of its 
teachers shall be without at least one 
representative and one alternate. 

_ The educational council is to be an 
integral part of the association, but 
will choose its own officers and com- 
mittees. The council will include the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and thirty members  electéd by 
the assembly. The distribution of the 
members will be five city or village 
superintendents, five county superin- 
tendents, five high school principals 
or teachers: five elementary princi- 
pals or teachers, five college men en- 
gaged in professional education, and 
five teachers or supervisors of special 
subjects. 


OREGON. 

GRESHAM. Principal Elmer F. 
Goodwin goes to the Milton-Free- 
water Union high school at a salary 
of $4,000. 

PORTLAND. Dr. R. F. Scholz, 
who assumed executive duties at 
Reed College in April, will be form- 
ally inaugurated June 9. President 
Henry Suzzallo of the University of 
Washington will deliver a congrat- 
ulatory address to the city of Port- 
land and Reed College. followed by 
Dr. Scholz’s inaugural address. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. David W. Hoyt, 
who died recently, was one of the 
leaders in education in the state for 
more than half a century. No man in 
the state was more highly appreciated 
by the profession than was he. 


* VERMONT. 

The annual meeting of the Win- 
ooski Valley Superintendent's Club 
recently was held in Randolph. The 
new officers elected were: W. B. 
Lance of Plainfield, president; W. F. 
Glover, Barretown, _ vice-president; 
C. H. White, Barre City, secretary- 
treasurer; G. W. Patterson of Ran- 
dolph, V. K. Brackett of S. Royalton, 
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H. P. Crosby of 
executive committee. 


Williamstown, 


VIRGINIA. 


NEWPORT NEWS. The women 


of the Federation of Patron’s 
Leagues are working to have two 
women representatives on the new 


school board. Petitions to this effect 
have been sent to the city council. 
The new school board will be com- 
sed of five members. These will be 
elected for various terms so that the 
entire board of trustees will not hold 
ofice for one term together. The 
terms range from one to three years. 


WASHINGTON. 


WALLA WALLA. Whitman Col- 
lege library has 31,000 volumes espe- 
cially well selected. 


COLLEGE BY MAIL. 


A partial census recently taken by 
the Associated Press shows that in 
thirteen universities more than 40,000 
persons—the great majority past coi- 
lege age and from a great many 
walks of life— were reported taking 
college courses with  two-cent 
stamp. This was the list :— 


University of Chicago .... 5,575 


Columbia University ...... 500 
University of Florida 5,804 
Indiana University ....... 586 
lowa State College ...... 240 


University of Kansas .... 1,200 
University of Kentucky .. 474 
University of Minnesota .. 752 
University of Missouri 
University of North Dakota 250 
Ohio State University . 4,900 
University of Texas ..... 1,529 
University of Wisconsin. .20,116 
They come from everywhere. One 
member of the University of Chi- 
cago’s correspondence classes lives 
above the Arctic circle, 125 miles 
south of Alaska’s farthest northern 
point. Another, in China, is ten days 
by ‘coolie train beyond the farthest 
navigable point on the Yantse Kiaug. 
More than 300 different occupations 
‘were furnished students for Ohio 
State University’s agricultural corre- 
spondence courses at the last listing. 
Persons taking college mail course, 
tun from day laborers, clergymen, 
farmers, grocery clerks, boarding 
housekeepers, cooks, bank  cler«s. 
geologists and quarreymen to Car- 
penters, mill workers, vaudeville 
actors, artists, waiters, men in peni- 
tentiaries, janitors, probation officers, 
dressmakers and ball players. 
Courses most favored differ, with 
different institutions. At Wisconsin 
business was most popular, a third of 
the correspondence students, or 6,896, 
taking it, while engineering and in- 
dustrial studies draw a fourth. At 
the University of Kansas it was for- 
tign languages that stood first, at the 
University of Kentucky practical min- 
mg, at the University of Oklahoma, 
education, and at the University of 
Chicago, Indiana and Texas, English. 
Indicative of the extent to which 
this work is carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, twenty-six text 
books have been prepared by the 
correspondence staff. The number of 
copies sold in the last ten years to 
others than the university’s corre- 
spondence students. upon which the 
mstitution received a royalty, was 
135,050. Royalties the past year alone 
totalled $30,000, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s ” 


WE can recommend for September positions such candidates as the following now available = 
Woman for domestic science; three years’ experience in same position: will aceept 
refers Massachusetts. Woman now receiving $1,500 as principal: normal graduate 
with college summer school work: fine Woman as supervisor of grades: first- 
executive: wants principalship at $1,700. class record: normal graduate with 
work at Columbia: about $2,000. Good men for supervisors of manual traiping, 
or vocational work: experienced. well recommended: $2,000-$3,000. Let us know 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara, 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried positi 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly “ola _ 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; § es Bi Denver, ole.» 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


$1,500 ; 


70 Fifth Avenus 
New York 


TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j 
dreds of high grade itio 
$5,000) with excsilont 
lished 1889. No charge to em ployezs, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY superie: agency to 


366 FIFTH AVENUE ‘“UPetior people. We 
Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propr 
442 Tremont Building, i 


Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvuLFoRD, Prog. free to school officials, 


and supply’ schools 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired 
teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 


with the kind of 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


3246 Chestnut St, 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Soe Besten, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone gaa _ 
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June 2, 1921 


Calisthenics 
Erie, Pa, 


Clown Dance May Pole 
Augusta, Ga. New Orleans, La, 


| Bring added joy to them 
with the Victrola f 


a The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that . 
can bring you correct, vigorous music for your es 
his 


Folk Dancing Fi 


Over one hundred European and American folk dances may be had 
on Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil J. Sharp, E 
the foremost authorities in America and England. 


Interpretative Dancing 
Dainty waltzes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, 
and imaginative fantasies are recorded that make ex- 


cellent accompaniments for aesthetic and interpretative T 
dancing. | 
Drills 4 

Stirring marches, lilting waltzes, etc., make admir- on 
able accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, a 
ues 

spir: 


and may pole drills. —_— 


Many singing games embodying the very spirit of 
wholesome play may be had on Victor Records. 


Calisthenics 


Zestful pleasure is added to formal gymnastics and 7 
calisthenics when music removes | A’ 
the monotony of cut-and-dried \ 

orm 

For further information consult any isthe instrament thats vocal 

i M i has 

dealer or write proved itis the instrument best 

“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” Educational Department . When the Victrola is not in | are 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. wee, horn can be 0 

This trad ke trad ked under the instrument safe a and p 
This, andthe, trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co. secure iiom snd the 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, N. : & tect it from dust’ and promis- 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. cuous use by irresponsible 
Camden, N. J. people. | 
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